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Editorial 


by Muriel Strassler 


y the time you read this, there will be two months 

left before the NAD convention in St. Louis... . 

two months before our State Association delegates 
elect a new Executive Board. To date, only two candidates 
have announced their intention to run for office. 

Perhaps others have informally announced their intentions 
at the Regional Conferences. However, the average member 
of the NAD does not know who is planning to run for the 
Executive Board .... or who is likely to end up leading us 
two months from now. The average State Association member 
(except in rare instances) is not going to be provided a time 
in which to voice instructions to delegates. The average mem- 
ber has no influence or control over who is going to be elected. 

This is nothing new. For decades, the leadership of the 
NAD has been the cherished bastion of the educators and the 
affluent. For decades, representation on the Executive Board 
has consisted of educators and VR counselors or administra- 
tors. But the vast majority of our membership is not made up 
of educators and VR professionals. 

To one who is not in the “inner circle” the methods by 
which a person runs for the Board can be hard to dig out and 
put to work. And, by the time the person finds out the meth- 
ods, often the delegates who go to the Regional Conferences 
already have loyalties or informal commitments. 

Eventually, these obstacles are going to considerably weak- 
en the National Association of the Deaf. For the strength of 
any organization is the contact with grassroots members; and 
easy flow of information and ideas from the membership to 
the leadership. The strength of the leadership must come 
from drawing upon the vast resources and skills of the mem- 
bership. We are moving further and further from our strength. 
In the eyes of many of our members, the leadership is too far 
removed from the membership; the Board has become elitist 
and it has lost touch. 

This may or may not be true. What is true is that the lead- 
ership roles must become accessible to those who are qualified 
and willing. Obstacles due to lack of knowledge or experience 
must be removed from the paths of those who would seek to 
share leadership roles. The vast diversity of our membership, 
the printers and carpenters, the lawyers and accountants, and 
those in other fields must be tapped. That easy flow of infor- 
mation and ideas must be fostered. 

Many of us know numerous individuals close to the grass 
roots, scattered throughout the nation who, through personal 
wisdom and unique experience, are capable of contributing 
greatly to the leadership of the NAD. We all have a responsi- 
bility to seek these individuals out and to encourage their in- 
terest in serving in leadership roles. 

It has become a tenet in administration that the more in- 
volved an employee is in making decisions, the more loyal 
and responsible the employee feels. This is no less true of the 
largest consumer organization for disabled people in the 
world. The NAD leadership must involve as many people as 
possible — as many members as want to contribute. By doing 
so we will build a stable and responsible membership, and a 
strong and responsive leadership. We must challenge one 
another to constantly seek to stay in communication, and to 
keep ideas and information flowing smoothly. 
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BEING IGNORED CAN BE BLISS 


How To Use A Sign Language Interpreter 


by Barbara Fink 


Much can be learned about an indi- 
vidual from the family, friends, and 
colleagues who are close to that person. 
Some understanding of deaf people and 
what it is like to be deaf and to live in- 
dependently can be acquired from 
learning how Sign Language interpret- 
ers pertorm their work, 

While an interpreter is a communi- 
cation aid, he or she has a more exten- 
sive working relationship with a deaf 
person than a reader has with a blind 
person, 
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Nevertheless, this relationship is not 
as intimate as between a personal care 
attendant and a person with a severe 
mobility impairment. Most interpreters 
work with a deaf person for only three 
or four hours at a time. Rarely do they 
work repeatedly with the same individ- 
ual, and when that does happen, it hap- 
pens sporadically, 

Deaf persons do not select interpret- 
ers from a group of interviewed candi- 
dates, Almost never does a hearing im- 
paired person train an interpreter to 
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the work. In fact, in many instances, 
interpreters, unlike attendants, are not 
working for a deaf person, but for the 
agency, school, or meeting in which 
deaf persons participate. 

Finally, an attendant is involved 
with many aspects of a disabled per- 
son’s life, from bathing to transporta- 
tion. A sign interpreter is there for one 
specific purpose: Communication be- 
tween the hearing world and deaf per- 
sons. 
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at Gallaudet College, a post- 

secondary school for deaf per- 
sons in Washington, DC. A little elf 
smiles down saying, ‘I’m not deaf, | 
just ignore you.” How well that de- 
scribes my own situation! 

Ironically, as a Sign Language inter- 
preter, | am constantly in situations 
where | have to ignore people. | am 
most successful when | can get others 
to ignore me, too. 

What’s the big secret? Because | am 
certified by the Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf, | must follow the code of 
ethics they have established. Confiden- 
tiality is first and foremost. Nothing can 
be revealed about an interpreting as- 
signment, including the fact that it even 
occurred. 

So if you arrive late at a meeting or 
duck out for a cigarette, don’t ask me 
what happened; | won’t tell you. But 
all is not lost. Simply ask me to inter- 
pret while you ask one of the deaf peo- 
ple. That’s why | am there. 


Basically, it comes down to the fact 
that | wouldn’t be there if it weren’t 
for acommunications problem between 
two parties. Deaf people have the same 
right to privacy as anyone else. It’s not 
my right to take that away from them. 

Suppressing just names and places 
doesn’t work. The deaf community is 
so small, it is very easy to figure things 
out with a minimum of information. 
Suppose | tell you I’m going to traffic 
court on Wednesday morning, and later 
you meet a deaf person who has ‘‘some 
legal problems to take care of on 
Wednesday, but nothing serious.” If 
that person also has a dented fender 
on his or her car, it’s not hard for you 
to realize who else is going to court. 


Other situations that can jeopardize 
confidentiality are more obvious. For 
instance, teachers ask me how deaf stu- 
dents are doing in school. Or employees 
want to know if their hearing impaired 
boss made the phone calls as promised. 
Also, many hearing people expect inter- 
preters to be thoroughly familiar with 
the deaf individuals for whom we in- 
terpret. 

Frequently, when | arrive at a new 
job, the teacher or the lawyer will ques- 
tion me about the deaf person’s resi- 
dence, employment, and other personal 
matters. It’s hard for them to believe 
that, nine times out of ten, | have never 
met the deaf person before either. In 
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all cases, my answer to questions about 
deaf individuals is the same: | will be 
happy to interpret when you ask the 
deaf person directly. 


Another part of the code of ethics 
requires me to refrain from influencing 
in any way the communication | am 
facilitating. This means more than sim- 
ple impartiality. Interpreters must ina 
real sense fade into the background. 
Sometimes, however, | can’t help in- 
truding. 


Once while interpreting before a 
packed auditorium, | made the sign for 
“dream’’ and swung my arms wide. 
(Signs are made as large as possible on 
stage so that they are easily seen from 
a distance.) Somehow | knocked an 
entire pitcher of ice water off the po- 
dium and into the face of the speaker. 


Another interpreter, also before an 
audience, once locked arms with a 
wildly gesticulating speaker. Needless 
to say, on such occasions, the interpret- 


er unavoidably influences what happens 
next. 

Actually, the code prohibits delib- 
erately altering what someone says. | 
cannot add my own opinions, change 
that angry ‘“‘damn”’ to a modest “‘heck,”’ 
or leave anything out. Anything. If you 
say, “Ask her if she took any science 
in high school,” | sign exactly that, in- 
cluding the ‘“‘Ask her.” 

If the deaf person replies “Tell him 
just a year of biology,” | vocally com- 
municate every word to the hearing per- 
son. Usually, people soon realize how 
stiff they sound to each other and begin 
to speak more directly. 

Sometimes, however, people are de- 
termined to involve me in the conver- 
sation. This is something | must resist. 
If you ask me a question or speak to 
me directly while | am interpreting, | 
will sign what you say, but | will avoid 
making any eye contact. Occasionally, 
people become aggressive, grabbing my 
arms in frustration and yelling, ‘You. 
You. I’m talking to you!” 


CALL TO CONVENTION ’82 


National Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf 


Tuesday, July 27, through 

Sunday, August I, 1982 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Come and learn about reverse 
interpreting. 


Come and improve your inter- 
preting skills. 


Come and discuss today’s issues 
and share your view on how inter- 
preting can be improved. 


For details: 
Write Christine Stranges, C/o Con- 

necticut Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf, P.O. Box 12202, Hartford, 
Connecticut O6112. 


The statue of Alice, in honor of 
founders of the first American 
School for the Deaf, Gallaudet 
Square in Hartford. She rep- 
resents all deaf children 

who seek light through 
education. 
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THE STORE 


(Above) Word.for word interpreting. 
(Left) Interpreting in ASL. 


Ideally, all parties will arrive early 
and give me a chance to explain my 
work. Sometimes this actually occurs, 
but most often people don’t show up 
until the time for the class or the ap- 
pointment, leaving me no opportunity 
to clarify my role. 


This clarification is important for 
the hearing person unused to depending 
on a third party for communication. 
How unnatural this arrangement is be- 
came clear to me while learning Sign 
Language. Every night my classmates 
and | would come back from our prac- 
ticum assignments and moan, “When, 
oh when, will people stop this ‘tell him’ 
and ‘ask her’ and talk directly to each 
other?”’ 

Then one day we had a lecture on 
interpreting for deaf-blind people given 
by a person both visually and aurally 
impaired. This was the first time that 
many of us found ourselves having to 
communicate through an interpreter. 
The first question someone in the class 
asked began, “Ask himif...” 


We all looked around in shock. If 
we, who supposedly knew better, found 
ourselves talking to the interpreter in- 
stead of to the lecturer, was it any 
wonder that the rest of the world was 
having the same problem? 


American Sign Language (ASL) pro- 
vides a means for deaf people to express 
themselves and to comprehend others 
as naturally as speech does for persons 
who hear and speak. But ASL does not 
simply translate spoken English. It jn- 
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terprets English into a different lan- 
guage with its own grammar, rules, and 
forms of expression. Like written char- 
acters in the Chinese language, many 
signs in ASL express concepts, not 
simply individual words. 

Because eyes strain and get tired af- 
ter even brief periods of concentration, 
ASL is very economical. What might 
take ten words to say in English is com- 
municated in ASL by two signs and 
some facial expression. Even the posi- 
tion of the hands in relation to the 
body (and both the obvious and subtle 
movements of the hands) communicate 
meaning. 

Still, as precisely as it has been de- 
veloped, ASL has some limitations. It 
is very difficult to learn thoroughly 
and perfectly. Also, it sometimes re- 
quires more time to interpret spoken 
English into ASL than the interpreter 
has available. Consequently, we inter- 
preters often mix interpreting in ASL 
along with “translating” into elemental 
signs some of what is spoken. 

Sometimes signs and words just do 
not match. Nothing stops an interpret- 
er faster than a joke like “What’s black 
and white and red all over?” A news- 
paper, right? But when | sign the punch 
line for this type of joke, the deaf per- 
son usually wonders why everybody 
else is laughing. On the other hand, 
puns are possible in Sign Language that, 
when interpreted into EnglisH, mean 
nothing. 

Fortunately, people need not worry 
themselves about the technical end of 
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interpreting. That is my job. Neverthe- 
less, if people understand the common 
sense limitations of interpreting, they 
can help me greatly. This goes for deaf 
people as well as hearing people. I’ve 
heard deaf people complain unjustly 
that their interpreter is lazy for failing 
to interpret conversations on the other 
side of aroom. 

hile |am obligated to interpret 
VV/ crervinin | hear (including 

the dog barking outside or the 
airplane overhead), | can’t hear what 
goes on outside in the hall or in a noisy 
crowd. Unfortunately, some people 
who always have been deaf just don’t 
fully understand the limits on the sense 
of hearing. 

Similarly, many hearing people do 
not understand the interpreter’s basic 
need to be readily ‘visible while work- 
ing. On occasion, | have been positioned 
in out of the way spots, such as behind 
a post, or so far over to the side that 
deaf people couldn’t possibly watch 
both the interpreter and the person ac- 
tually speaking. 

Another problem is fatigue. For a 
two- or three-hour class, a break after 
each hour gives my arms (and the deaf 
person’s eyes) a needed rest. For a 
ionger meeting, two interpreters should 
be hired to relieve each other periodi- 
cally, usually every 30 minutes. 

Interpreting is hard physical work. 
If you don’t think so, try waving your 
arms constantly for 45 minutes. And | 
have the added stress of analyzing sen- 
tences to choose the correct signs and 
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the dry throat from mouthing all the 
words while | interpret to aid deaf peo- 
ple who read lips. After fatigue sets in, 
it becomes harder to concentrate and | 
find myself thinking more about how 
tired | am than what is being said. 

From: experience, | have learned to 
dash for the door whenever a meeting 
calls a break. If | don’t, invariably 
someone will decide they have to ask a 
deaf person some questions, and I spend 
my precious rest time interpreting. I’m 
only human, let me have my ten min- 
utes. 

Another thing. If you are running a 
meeting, look around and make sure 
I’m back before you resume business. 
I’ve returned to meetings before the 
end of the break time only to find busi- 
ness in full swing. The deaf people in 
attendance had no way of knowing the 
chairman, who appeared to be talking 
to someone across the room, had al- 
ready called the meeting to order. 

Another predicament can occur 
when a deaf person reads something 


while someone else gives verbal instruc- 
tions, such as in many test situations. 
In one class | interpreted, the teacher 
would give out an exam, then talk con- 
stantly. For most students this was no 
problem, but the deaf student could 
not easily watch me and read at the 
same time. During one exam, the teach- 
er started changing the questions ver- 
bally. To quickly get the deaf student’s 
attention, | began flicking the light 
switch off and on. 

The same teacher’s love for slide 
shows also caused problems. At a mo- 
ment’s notice, the classroom would be 
plunged into darkness. My request for 
a little light during slide presentations 
was countered with the teacher’s sug- 
gestion to wear day-glo gloves. But 
eventually he agreed to leave one light 
on during slide shows. 

It is extremely difficult to interpret 
when more than one person speaks. 
(No, | can’t sign one person on each 
hand.) Usually this happens when peo- 
ple are arguing, so it’s even more diffi- 


cult for me to follow along. Interpret- 
ers are divided on how to handle this. 
Some say it is alright to request people 
to slow down and stop interrupting 
each other. 

Other interpreters feel you should 
just sign as much as possible, since the 
hearing people probably aren’t getting 
it all either. Another difficulty: | usu- 
ally point to whoever is speaking; and 
if people are cutting each other off, | 
spend more time pointing than signing. 

A blind woman told me about a sim- 
ilar problem she had, but in reverse. At 
one meeting, the same interpreter vo- 
calized what two different deaf people 
were signing. Since there was only one 
voice, the blind woman assumed only 
one deaf person had the floor and kept 
contradicting himself. When she finally 
realized the true situation, the blind 
woman asked the deaf participants to 
identify themselves each time one of 
them spoke. Some meetings avoid this 
problem altogether by hiring more 
than one interpreter. 
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This brings me to a sore topic. Peo- 
ple hate to pay interpreters. Apparent- 
ly, it is thought that this takes advan- 
tage of the deaf person’s handicap. But 
then so do doctors, hearing aid dealers, 
and hospitals. No one denies that they 
should be paid for their services. 

Look at the truth of the situation. 
First, we interpreters are professionals 
who have trained long and hard to per- 
fect our skills. Secondly, if you are not 
willing to pay me, | have to take an- 
other job and not be available for the 
10:00 a.m. conference or the 2:00 p.m. 
doctor’s appointment. 

Still, interpreters who volunteer do 
not necessarily act unethically. Occa- 
sionally, we donate services to worthy 
causes or to help out friends. Certainly, 
| am not going to send a bill for every 
joke | sign at a party. But generally, | 
have found that the people who are 
always willing to volunteer get into in- 
terpreting situations beyond their skills. 

They also tend not to follow ethics 
because “‘after all, | wasn’t really inter- 
preting, | just went along to help out.” 
That might be alright for a meeting or 
a chat at the water cooler. But it is a 
bad bargain for anything else. The 
money you pay an interpreter is well 
worth it. 

Certification of interpreters is done 
by the Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf. Like other applicants, | was tested 
by a panel of both hearing and deaf in- 
terpreters. (Yes, there is such a thing 
as deaf interpreters. They work in spe- 
cial situations, usually with deaf people 
who have minimal English or minimal 
language skills.) 

The panel questioned me about my 
background, my interest in Sign Lan- 
guage, and my reasons for wanting to 
be certified. Then came a series of eth- 
ical questions, mostly in the form of 
“What would you do if...” 

A test of my expression skills in- 
volved my listening to two tapes and 
signing what | heard. The first was a 
story which lent itself very well to 
ASL: It was very descriptive with dif- 
ferent characters and lots of action. 
The second tape was a lecture full of 
technical terms read by someone who 
spoke faster and faster as the tape pro- 
gressed. 

To demonstrate my receptive skills, 
| had to voice (in proper English and 
with appropriate word choices) what | 
saw being signed on a videotape. For 
the benefit of the deaf panelists, one 
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of the hearing panelists sat behind me 
and signed to them everything | said. 
When he put his hands in his lap, they 
knew | was stumped. 

Of course, certification is no guar- 
antee of quality. It is only a guide. | 
know some excellent interpreters who, 
for various reasons, decline to take the 
test. On the other hand, some certified 
interpreters seem to memorize the code 
of ethics before the test and then im- 
mediately forget it. Still, unless you 
know the interpreter’s skills personally, 
it is safer to hire a certified person. 

When calling an interpreter to ar- 
range a job, be specific about your 


needs. Realize that we are people and 
have different combinations of skills 
and expertise. Also, there are various 
types of certification. Interpreters are 
supposed to refuse any job for which 
they are not qualified, but we need to 
be able to make an informed decision. 

Once, | arrived at a job which the 
referral center assured me was fine for 
my skill level. It turned out to be an 
interview between a person charged 
with a crime and an attorney. | turn 
down all legal assignments because | 
don’t feel | have the proper skills. Also, 
| do not want the responsibility of a 
mistake that might cost someone their 
freedom or a great deal of money. | 
suggested to the persons involved that 
they hire someone certified for legal 
work. 

Other situations are not as poten- 
tially dangerous, but the right inter- 
preter can make an important differ- 
ence. At a workshop or meeting where 
input from deaf people is needed, re- 
quest someone with good skills in 
communicating vocally what deaf par- 
ticipants say in sign. Nothing inhibits a 
deaf person more than an interpreter 
who cannot communicate the deaf 
person’s thoughts. In these situations, 
the interpreter’s mistakes appear to be 
the deaf person’s, and so the deaf per- 
son will tend to refrain from speaking. 

A different, but related, problem 
once occurred at a medical school. A 
deaf student missed an entire lecture 
that accompanied an autopsy because 
the interpreter fainted at the sight of 
the corpse. Better advance information 
might have secured an interpreter who 
was a biology major, or, like one of 
my classmates at Gallaudet College, 
worked in a funeral home. 

Another type of interpreter that is 
very new is the oral interpreter. Tech- 
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nically, they do not interpret, they 
mouth spoken English in a form that is 
more visible on the lips. This is more 
complicated than it seems. Skilled oral 
interpreters are familiar with how cer- 
tain words and letter combinations 
appear on the lips and how to accentu- 
ate them. They will also use substitute 
words if they are more visible on the 
lips and have the same meaning. 

“Deaf people who hire oral inter- 
preters choose not to use Sign Language 
and even find signing a distraction 
rather than a help. Most of the time, 
they prefer to rely on their own lip- 
reading and speaking abilities and not 
on another person for communication. 
The oral versus Sign Language contro- 
versy in deaf education has been going 
on for hundreds of years and is still 
not settled. 

The ideal interpreting experience 
happened to me about six months ago. 
| was interpreting at a meeting at which 
angry people were arguing with one 
another. My arms got progressively 
tired and my eyes more and more 
droopy. Then one of the deaf partici- 
pants declared, ‘The interpreter needs 
a break.” 

That someone was so thoughtful 
was amazing. But what happened next 
was even more so. The hearing person 
who chaired the meeting turned to the 
deaf person who had spoken up and 
said, “Okay, tell the interpreter she 
can have a break.”’ 

| was shocked to the core. After all 
those months of having people talk at 
each other through me, these two were 
talking to me through each other! | 
had succeeded! | was being completely 
ignored while direct communication 
took place between these two people. 

That may be the ideal interpreting 
experience. But in my mind it would 
be best if people took the time to com- 
municate directly with each other 
through a medium they both under- 
stand. Deaf people and hearing persons 
have a lot to offer each other. If we all 
really took the time to find out what 


other people have to say, | wouldn’t 


have to work so hard to be ignored. 
Then I’d become obsolete. And that 
would be terrific. 


Ms. Fink is a free-lance interpreter. 


Reprinted with permission, Disabled 
USA, Fall 1987. 
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(1) Barbara S 


tevens making her presentation and (2) presenting her pape 


r to the National Conference of Deaf Women, New Delhi, India; (3) 


Meeting President Reddy of India at his palace; (4) Tea at President Reddy’s palace; (5) Miss Deaf India in the middle. 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF A DEAF KIND 


dd emories light the corners of 
Mery mind” even though the 
All India Conference of Deaf 
Women ts past history. Memories of 
women dressed in colorful saris, of 
hot and spicy Indian food, of Indian 
Sign Language, friendly and hospitable 
people and a culture that is strikingly 
different from mine. 


This 1981 October 22-25 confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Delhi Founda- 
tion of Deaf Women (DFDW), opened 
at the India International Centre with 
music played by the deaf school band; 
then DFDW President Margaret Alva, 
M. P., welcomed the delegates and visi- 
tors. Next Mr. S. B. Chavan, the gov- 
ernment of India’s Minister for Plan- 
ning, spoke about the need to make 
the handicapped people self-support- 
ing members of the family and society. 
He said that preventive services rather 
than rehabilitative services were a pri- 
mary consideration of the Government. 
Furthermore, he himself favored main- 
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streaming instead of segregated educa- 
tion and training of handicapped peo- 
ple. 

Following Mr. Chavan’s speech, Mrs. 
Surrender Saini, President of the All 
India Federation of the Deaf, spoke 
about the many challenging issues fac- 
ing deaf people in India. The session 
closed with the India National Anthem 
played by the deaf school band. 

After lunch at the Ambassador Ho- 
tel, the first panel session began with 
presentations being made by Mrs. Vini- 
ta Nagar, who spoke on the Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons and 
the role of the voluntary sector; Mrs. 
Usha Aheer whose topic was integrat- 
ed education for the deaf; Dr. B. M. 
Agrol who discussed deafness and hear- 
ing aids; and my own presentation 
about the integration of American deaf 
women into the hearing community. 
Since my paper was rather lengthy it 
was divided into two parts to enable 
the delegates and visitors to attend tea 
at the Presidential Palace. At the tea 
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by Barbara Stevens 


President Reddy of India and his wife 
shook hands with everyone; then, after 
a short speech of welcome, they posed 
with different people for group pic- 
tures. 

In the evening when the delegates 
presented short skits, Bill and | were 
urged to perform. With five minutes 
notice, we racked our brains for some- 
thing appropriate and finally gave a 
skit about a man and woman waiting 
to be served at a cafe during which 
time the woman begins to fuss, at great 
length, with her make-up until, in ex- 
asperation, the man whips out a can of 
shaving cream and a razor and begins 
to shave. Needless to say, our skit was 
the hit of the evening and people were 
still making comments about it several 
days later. Following this program, a 
buffet dinner was served at the India 
International Centre. 

The second day began with the re- 
mainder of my presentation followed 
by discussion group sessions which fo- 
cused chiefly on the topics of job train- 
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“Although neighbors will sometimes invite her over for coffee or 
bridge, if all the other people present are hearing, then the deaf wom- 
an feels it is not worth the trouble to strive to communicate with 
them or to keep up with the flow of conversation. Even at social gath- 
erings where both deaf and hearing people can converse fluently in 
Sign Language with each other, there is still an invisible barrier which 
will probably never be removed. These examples explain why, on a 
personal basis, the majority of deaf people choose to associate with 


other deaf people.” 


ing, rehabilitation, and school and com- 
munity integration problems. Later in 
the evening we were invited to the 
Hungarian Embassy to attend the In- 
ternational Year of the Disabled display 
and a film of work done for handi- 
capped people in Hungary. Afterwards, 
at the Vithalbhai House, the delegates 
participated in a colorful costume and 
talent competition. 

Sports and talent competitions for 
the delegates, DF DW members and deaf 
school girls filled most of the third day. 
We stopped for a box lunch of spicy 
potato cakes, slaw, French fries, anda 
heavily peppered tomato cucumber 
sandwich. Two unusual activities held 
were when the women painted intricate 
designs called Mehndi on their left 
palms. This is the Indian woman’s cus- 
tom of using cosmetics on her left hand 
instead of her face. These designs, made 
with a henna dye, last for several weeks. 

The other activity, called Rango/i, 
was to create abstract designs with col- 
ored powders on the concrete court at 
the school. These designs are usually 
placed on the ground or porch in front 
of a residénce as a sign of welcome to 
guests or during holiday festivities. 
Later in the day, after a sumptuous tea 
at the Taj Mahal Hotel, 28 young deaf 
women modeled beautiful saris and 
competed for the title of Miss Deaf In- 
dia. 

The final day of the conference be- 
gan with a brief sightseeing tour of the 
ESERIES TAAL SE Ee A ap ei 


“For the deaf woman, integration 
into the hearing community is a 
lifetime process, and the extent 
of her integration depends on a 
number of variables such as her 
educational achievements, family 
environment, age of onset of 
deafness, her social maturity, her 
communication skills and, among 
other things, her personality.” 
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city, followed by an exhibition and sale 
of arts and crafts made by the deaf 
women and a final business session 
which included some resolutions and a 
prize distribution. At this time the 
Gallaudet College recruiting film was 
also shown to a very enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The day climaxed with a buffet 
supper at the home of Mrs. Margaret 
Alva where more skits were performed. 


Again Bill and | were asked to act, but > 


couldn’t think of anything suitable on 
such short notice, so | compromised 


by singing “Sunshine on My Shoulder.” 
To my surprise, the delegates wanted 
an encore even though they had diffi- 
culty comprehending American Sign 
Language, so my next number was 
“You Light Up My Life’? which met 
with an enthusiastic response. This 
made me wonder if | had missed my 
calling after all. At any rate, that was 
one time | literally sang for my supper. 

This conference was unique in many 
respects with perhaps the most striking 
feature being that the chief officers of 
the DFDW were not deaf. Another dif- 
ference was that all of the main speak- 
ers with the exception of Renee Kuri- 
yan and myself were hearing persons. 
Obviously, hearing people are very in- 
volved in the organizations and activi- 
ties of deaf women and men in India. 
As the conference progressed, | realized 
that they had contributed much of 
their personal time and money to assist 
deaf people develop leadership skills 


The arithmetic is simple: 


the TEXT channel. 


than 3¢ an hour. 


3¢is a small price to pay for 
television enjoyment! 


If you watch just 40 hours of closed-captioned television each 
week for five years, the $290 adapter costs you only 2.8¢ an hour! 


AD hours a weeK x 52 weeks a year =2,090 viewing hours a year 
2,080 hours a year X 5 years = 10,400 viewing hours 
10,400 hours + ®290% = ONLY 2.8¢ EACH VIEWING Hour! 


With a TeleCaption adapter, you can read what they’re saying 
on your favorite programs. Every week, there are over 35 
captioned programs, including news, movies, and comedy series. 
You can even read Presidential speeches as they are given, and 
keep up with important news bulletins and sport summaries on 


Both the TeleCaption adapter and the TeleCaption TV are _ 
available at Sears. Come in to a nearby Sears for a demonstration, 
and see how closed captioning completes the picture for less 


National Captioning Institute, Inc. 
5203 Leesburg Pike, Suite 1500, Falls Church, Va. 22041 
(800) 336-3444 (Voice and TTY) 
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and plan programs. | am confident that 
as time goes by these hearing people 
will gradually shift the responsibilities 
they have assumed onto the shoulders 
of the deaf people in India to assist 
them in becoming more self-sufficient. 

Since India does not have a national 
language, this created something of a 
communication problem because not 
all of the delegates understood English 
BRS ORS Ey eT, 
To sum up, the deaf woman of 
today is gradually overcoming 
obstacles that bar her way to in- 
tegrating into the hearing com- 
munity. She is resilient, ambitious 
and determined to overcome her 
handicap. | place my faith in the 
deaf woman of today and the fu- 
ture, which is full of hope for her! 
eS Oe 
and some of them knew only the Hindi 
vernacular. However, after many repe- 
titions and clarifications, the various 
ideas were conveyed to the delegates 
to take home to share with other deaf 
women. 

| was impressed with the intelli- 
gence, friendliness, vitality and creativ- 


A aa eT ES SE ES Cc eR 
“Although a National Conference for Deaf Women, followed by a 
Regional Conference were both sponsored by Gallaudet College in 
1976, no national organization of deaf women has been established 
in the United States, so you are ahead of us in this regard. The fact 
that your Prime Minister, Indira Ghandi, is a woman may be a factor 
in the motivation for your association.” 


ity of these women who made every 
effort to make: our visit enjoyable. 
Their skits revealed genuine acting skills 
and their arts and crafts exhibition 
demonstrated an excellent variety of 
creative talents. Several of them wished 
to attend Gallaudet College but had no 
financial means to do so. 

On the day following the conference 
Bill and | visited the offices of the All 
India Federation of the Deaf and the 
Delhi Foundation of Deaf Women. Dr. 
D. K. Nandy, Honorary General Secre- 


tary of the AIFD, invited us to lunch, 
then we went ona short tour of Delhi. 

The next day we left for a three-day 
bus tour to Agra, where we visited the 
Taj Mahal which was just as beautiful 
as we expected. After a vigorous tour 
of other temples and the agricultural 
countryside, we spent the night sleep- 
ing on pallets placed on top of rope 
webbing stretched between wooden 
frames. To our surprise they were as 
comfortable as a Beautyrest mattress. 
The house where we stayed was a large 


“Perhaps the real test of successful integration between the deaf and 
hearing is when it comes to social and personal relationships, improved 
communication skills and a number of other variables usually deter- 
mine the result. At present, this type of integration is the most diffi- 
cult of all. Most deaf people do achieve this with their immediate 
families and sometimes to a lesser extent with their neighbors and 
friends.” 


You’re invited to... 


THE GALLAUDET SYMPOSIUM 


Friday and Saturday, April 23-24, 1982 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge 
11620 East Skelly Drive 


(call 918/437-9200 and ask for Vicki Davis for your room arrangements) 


Here is an opportunity for hearing-impaired adults, school administrators, 
teachers, deafness-related professionals, and parents 


to learn about and discuss 


SOME NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN RESEARCH, TEACHING, AND SERVICE 
The Symposium begins at 9:00 AM on Friday and ends by 4:00 PM on Saturday. 


There will be a $20 registration fee. 


A Friday evening reception and Saturday morning continental breakfast will be hosted by 
Gallaudet College for registered participants. 
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For further information, contact: 
Edward L. Franklin, Director 


The Gallaudet College Extension Center 
Johnson County Community College 


Overland Park, Kansas 66210 
Phone (voice or TTY): 913/888-8500 
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“The degree to which the deaf woman will commit herself to main- 
streaming in the hearing community depends on each individual and 
her social environment. Still, no matter which choice she makes, to 
remain with the deaf community almost exclusively, to associate 
with both deaf and hearing people equally, or to integrate into the 
hearing community entirely, her choice should be the one that will 
provide her with the most personal and emotional satisfaction.” 


ee eee 


mansion that had rooms to accommo- 
date tourists and while we were there 
the residents celebrated Diwa/i, the 
Festival of Lights, which is something 
like our Fourth of July celebration 
complete with fireworks and candles 
placed along walls and roofs ahd in 
windows. 

The following day we visited a wild 
bird sanctuary with over 360 varieties 
of birds. The sight of huge storks 
perched together in trees was spectacu- 
lar. As the day progressed we visited 
Fatehpur Sikri, the former capital of 
the Mogul Empire, which is now a 
ghost city. We wound up spending the 
night near a wild animal sanctuary 
where we rode in a Land Rover Jeep 
on a three-hour “tiger hunt” using 
floodlights. Unfortunately, the only 
member of the cat family we spotted 
was a very offended yellow tabby! 
However, we did spot herds of deer, 
three porcupines, some antelopes and 
other small animals. When bright yellow 
eyes glared at us from a distance we 
were informed they were tiger eyes. 
That night we shared our bedroom with 
a lizard, a most unwelcome guest we 
couldn’t get rid of. 

The last day of our tour we had a 
taste of elephant power when we rode 
on the back of an elephant to visit the 
Amber Palace and Fort near Jaipur. In 
between palaces, forts and temples, we 
drove past much farm land dotted with 
adobe huts, communal wells, sacred 
white cows roaming the countryside, 
haughty camels pulling loads of hay, 
herds of goats, files of women balancing 
jars on their heads, wizened snake 
charmers, monkeys frolicking in the 
trees and on the road and many other 
memorable scenes of shops and bazaars 
overcrowded with people. 

Although we were the only deaf 
people on this tour the other 15 pas- 
sengers accepted us as one of them. 
Most of them came from Australia, 
New Zealand, Hong Kong, Brazil and 
Tokyo. Only two couples were from 
India. One other person was from Cal- 
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ifornia. Our tour guide and some of 
the passengers went out of their way 
to write down information about vari- 
ous places for us. Associating with deaf 
people was a new experience for all of 
them and we all parted on very friendly 
terms at the end of the tour. 

Upon our return to New Delhi we 
visited the Balvantray Mehta Vidya 
Bhawan School which has a program 
for deaf students. We also dined at the 
home of Mrs. Nirmala R. Udani Madan, 
Deputy Director and Directorate Gen- 
eral of Employment and Training at 


the India Ministry of Labor. On the 
day before we returned to the States 
we attended a tea at the home of Mrs. 
Shirley Silgardo, the President of the 
New Delhi Quota Club, where we met 
the members of this organization. 

We returned home hungry for fresh 
salads, fresh fruit and water, but we 
will also remember India as a fascinat- 
ing place to visit, a land of many con- 
trasts such as the old and the new, the 
sublime and the grotesque, wealth and 
poverty, beauty and decay. It is the 
star rising from the horizon of a cen- 
turies old civilization to someday be- 
come a light in the sky for future gen- 
erations to behold. = 


(Mrs. Stevens teaches in the English 
Department at Gallaudet College in 


. Washington, DC. Highlighted through- 


out the story are exerpts from the 
speech Mrs, Stevens presented.) 


AT THE FOREFRONT 


OF TECHNOLOGY 


THE NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Washington, D.C. 


The Naval Research Laboratory (NRL) offers a wide variety of 
challenging positions which involve the full range of work from 
basic and applied research to equipment development. Our efforts 
cover the multidisciplinary fields needed to increase the combat ef- 
fectiveness of the fleet. Job opportunities exist for Electronic, 
Mechanical, Aerospace, Ceramic and Materials Engineers and 
Metallurgists with Bachelor's degrees and/or advanced degrees, 
Physical Scientists and Computer Scientists with Ph.Ds in the 
fields of Electronic Technology, Information Technology, Laser and 
Optical Technology, Materials Sciences, Space Systems, Plasma 
Physics, Chemistry, Acoustics, Radar, Marine Technology, En- 
vironmental Science and Space Science. 


Starting salaries are commensurate with qualifications. We would 
like this opportunity to match your talents to our needs. Take the 
step that will enhance your career. Send us a detailed resume or 
Federal Application form (SF-171) to: 


NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Steve Krumholz, Code 1811.1 (DA) 
4555 Overlook Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20375 


An Equal Opportunity Employer U.S. Citizenship is Required 
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CAPTIONED FILMS 


FOR THE DEAF 


by Edmund Burke Boatner, Ph.D. 


n 1959, an Act of Congress authorized the estab- 
| lishment of Captioned Films for the Deaf, an agen- 
cy which for the past two decades has been of in- 
estimable benefit to the hearing impaired of the en- 
tire nation. Established first as an agency of the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education, Department of Health 
and Welfare, Captioned Films for the Deaf continues 
today, under the title Media for the Handicapped, to 
expand the frontiers of film services for the deaf. 

In recent correspondence with Jack R. Gannon, 
Director of Alumniand Public Relations at Gallaudet 
College and Executive Secretary of the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association, | have become aware 
that there is a widespread lack of information — as 
well as misinformation — concerning the origins and 
development of Captioned Films for the Deaf. 

| am writing this short account to help clarify both 
the history of Captioned Films and the roles various 
people have played in its creation. 

RRS MCL PT EEL TT SATE FE EERO SS EET 

The advent of sound films in 1927 suddenly deprived the 
deaf of one of their chief sources of information and enter- 
tainment: They could not adequately understand the new 
captionless “‘talkies.”’ 

Production of silent films was terminated, and while 
schools for the deaf continued to book old silent recreational 
films, the films eventually became dated. 

In addition, these early silent films did not have superim- 
posed captions. Blocks of text were inserted between segments 
of action, breaking up the flow and continuity of the plot. 
At that time there was no satisfactory process for superim- 
posing captions directly onto the film stock. The only method 
other than this “‘stop and read” procedure was to blank out 
portions of the frames while shooting and then later reshoot 
prepared lettering into the unexposed areas. This process was 
both complicated and costly and was rarely used. 

This unsatisfactory situation was impressed on me as late 
as 1947 when | took our basketball team into town for dinner 
and a movie one evening. | recall that the movie was The Son 
of Monte Cristo. As | watched the boys’ reactions, | could 
see the looks of bafflement on their faces. In one scene, for 
example, a group of men was casually sitting around a table 
talking when suddenly they jumped up and started at one 
another with their swords. Why? Our boys couldn’t see any 
reason for such behavior; they hadn’t heard conversation. It 
was then that | made a resolution to see that understandable 
films were provided for the deaf. Obviously, there should be 
films with captions, but how were they to be made? 
Emerson Romero 

While the lack of understandable films was keenly felt by 
the deaf, American film producers did nothing to remedy the 
situation, nor had they solved the problem of superimposing 
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captions. Perhaps the failure of British producer J. Arthur 
Rank’s one experimental effort (described below) discouraged 
them and, in any case, they could discern little prospect of 
profit in captioned films. 

However, Emerson Romero, a deaf man whose cousin was 
the famous movie actor Caesar Romero, did try to do some- 
thing about the situation. Through his brother he had acquired 
a considerable acquaintance with the film industry and had 
even played some supporting roles in silent films. 

While he was working for an airplane manufactufing com- 
pany on Long Island in 1947, Romero acquired prints of a 
few old films and began to try to adapt them for the deaf. He 
circulated them among schools and clubs for the deaf in his 
spare time. 

Romero did not attempt to superimpose captions but 
spliced in the explanatory text, just like the old silent films 
to which the public had, by now, become unaccustomed. 
The films were of poor quality, but they were the only ones 
that could be found — the producers were unwilling to make 
better prints available because of the danger of piracy. 

Taking these factors into account, together with the lack 
of adequate funds required to procure, prepare, and circulate 
the films, his effort was doomed to failure. But at least it was 
an effort. In retrospect, one wonders how Romero accom- 
plished as much as he did. 


The J. Arthur Rank Experiment 

About 1949, British producer J. Arthur Rank exhibited a 
feature-length captioned film in London. The captions were 
not on the film itself, however, but they were etched on glass 
slides and projected simultaneously onto a second, smaller 
screen at the lower left of the main screen. A second operator 
was required to synchronize the projection of the slides with 
the action on the film, and the viewer had to skip back and 
forth to follow the captions on one screen and the action on 
the other. 

Although the deaf of London queued up for blocks to see 
the film as it gained wide publicity, the results were not satis- 
factory. To my knowledge, this was the only attempt Rank 
made to produce captioned films for the deaf. 
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The Lexington School Experiment 

Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, Superintendent of the Lexing- 
ton (New York) School for the Deaf and a colleague and close 
friend of mine, was also interested in finding a way to provide 
captioned films for the deaf. Using Rank’s method of cap- 
tioning, he provided captions for a short film made under the 
direction of Dr. Ross Hamilton, then Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of the Lexington School. 

| was able to see the film at Lexington. The results con- 
firmed Rank’s conclusion that this was not a practical way to 
produce captioned films. 


A Technological Breakthrough 

Shortly after the Rank and Lexington School experiments, 
an entirely new method of captioning films was devised in 
Belgium which involved etching captions directly onto a fin- 
ished print of the film. A negative was then made from the 
captioned print and as many copies as desired could be made. 

This created a whole new ball game as far as captioning 
was concerned. The Titra Film Laboratories in New York 
was successful in securing a franchise for the Belgian process 
for the whole United States. 


Captioned Films for the Deaf 

Dr. O’Connor and | organized Captioned Films for the 
Deaf in 1949, later incorporating in Connecticut with an of- 
fice at the American School for the Deaf. Our primary need 
was money, and incorporation allowed us to secure a tax ex- 
emption. | was president, and O’Connor was vice president. 

We gradually secured a board whose members were leaders 
in business and community activities. Also included were 
well-known motion picture personalities such as Katherine 
Hepburn and Mrs. Spencer Tracy. Most of them were not 
very active, but their names lent prestige to the organization. 
Graham H. Anthony, a leading industrialist, was quite active, 
and his efforts later enabled us to secure Federal legislation. 


The Junior League of Hartford 

The Junior League of Hartford gave us our first substantial 
financial assistance. The League periodically gave assistance 
to some organization which it felt had the potential to render 
significant service in an area of great need. It was not the pol- 
icy of the League to become permanently associated with 
any group, but to enable the organization to become self-sus- 
taining. 

In 1949, the League had just finished raising a substantial 
sum to aid the Connecticut Society for Crippled Children, 
and they were looking for another worthy project. | was de- 
termined that it should be Captioned Films for the Deaf, 
however, | found that this would not be easy because 18 
other organizations in the greater Hartford area also hoped 
to be the League’s next project. Most of the 18 were very 
well known, while Captioned Films for the Deaf was embry- 
onic and as yet unproven. 

The president of the League was Marion Hepburn Grant, 
Katherine Hepburn’s sister. Perhaps this turned the decision 
in our favor. We were chosen at any rate, and Captioned Films 
was on its way, although it had a long, long way to go. 

The League did not have money to make an outright finan- 
cial grant, therefore, funds had to be raised. They decided to 
do this by putting on a variety show — The Junior League 
Follies — with League members and their husbands. Tryouts 
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and practices were held at the American School for the Deaf. 
These were real “‘fun’’ occasions. 

The show was successful and enabled the League to make 
usa first gift of $5,000 and a subsequent gift of $2,500. With- 
out this support, it is doubtful that Captioned Films for the 
Deaf would have been launched. 

At a later time individual League members were a great 
help in writing the actual captions. In particular, Frances 
Beekley and Nancy Callanan worked out the captions for our 
first color film, America the Beautiful. This was a 25-minute 
narrated film which Warner Brothers made for $100,000 and 
presented to the Government to help sell War Bonds. 

These women spent many hours viewing the film, tran- 
scribing the narration, and working out appropriate captions. 
When | invited a group of adult deaf to view the finished film, 
it was a great success. One woman, Mrs. Elsie Durian, wept; it 
was the first film she had understood in more than 20 years. 

We were finally on the right track, but we found that se- 
curing and captioning feature films with dialogue was quite a 
different matter. We had yet to clear the cove and embark 
upon the high seas. 

| can’t give enough commendation to the Junior League 
of Hartford. | am sure that no chapter of this national organi- 
zation has been more instrumental in developing a project 
that eventually benefited so many thousands of handicapped 
people throughout the country. 


Problems 

Although the Junior League support gave us increased im- 
petus and enthusiasm, we found ourselves facing several major 
problems for which we had no ready solutions. 


Financial 

The need for funds was always a pressing problem. Al- 
though no one who worked on the project was paid for his or 
her time or expenses, there was still the cost of securing films 
and the expense of circulation. 

We continued to seek contributions without too much suc- 
cess, although Dr. O’Connor was able to obtain some sizable 
gifts from wealthy friends: These funds helped greatly. Our 
only other source of income came from the rental of films as 
they were captioned and put into circulation. We charged 
$15 for black and white, including a feature and a short, and 
$20 for the rare color prints we were able to obtain. 

We circulated films almost entirely among schools for the 
deaf, and our system was simple. As | knew most of the 
school administrators, | would simply write a letter to the 
head of a given school indicating that we were sending hima 
film on a certain date and give instructions for passing it 
along. My secretary, Miss Dorothy Spencer, handled the de- 
tails of shipping and billing. About the only complaint we re- 
ceived was that we couldn’t send new films often enough. 

We always envisioned that captioned educational films 
would be an important area of service, but that project had 
to wait until later. Our immediate goal was to demonstrate 
that the production of suitably captioned entertainment films 
was feasible. 


Acquisition of Films 
Film producers were plagued by widespread film piracy al- 
though they did everything they could to guard against it. 


For this reason they were unwilling to sell or lease prints of 
any of their better films. This made it very difficult to obtain 
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DEAFNET: A nationwide electronic mail 


system designed to meet the 
communication needs of the deaf 


With DEAFNET you can 
SEND and RECEIVE messages 


Who will | talk to ? 
Who will talk to me? 
Keep in touch with: 
Friends. 


Board, Advisory, Committee Members 
Clubs, Organization or Alumni Officers. 


Business Associates. 


What’s DEAFNET For? 


Planning meetings, workshops, 
conventions, socials, athletic and alumni 


events. 
Making good business decisions. 
Sharing information. 


Posted: Fri Oct 2, 1981 

12:45 a.m. 

From: Watson 

To: LaPlante 

Subj: Your party 

Text: Hi, Mimi. Thanks for your 
party. | like to use the Model 43 
on DEAFNET and rot worry that 
you may be asleep this late at 
night... 


CCO000C0O0C0CCOCOO”0 
CO0C0C0O0O0O0O000”0 


Posted: Tue Sept 8, 1981 
10:42 p.m. 

From: SBreriner 

To: INFO Bulletin Board 
Subj: Dual-level Equipment 
Text: Exciting news! New 
equipment can work as a TDD 
and also as a computer terminal. 
| am happy that DCC is now 
testing different models for use 
on DEAFNET... 


° 
O° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
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Posted: Wed Sept 23, 1981 
9:45 p.m. 

From: Rule 

To: COMPUTERS Bulletin 
Board 

CC: Fitzpatrick, Robinson 
Subj: Local Bulletin Board 
Text: This B.B. will start in Nov. 
Thanks to all who shared info 
and ideas to make this 
possible... 


eceo0o0o0o0c0o 0000 
9o0000000 000 


How Does DEAFNET Work? 
Receive and send messages at your 
convenience. 

Communicate with staff members quickly. 
Finish meetings without interruption. 
Improve information flow. 

Eliminates many long distance expenses. 
Decreases travel time and expenses. 
Lowers postage expenses. 


What Do | Need To pmectine to 
DEAFNET Services? 


Telephone Service. 
An ASCII terminal with coupler. 


A DEAFNET mailbox. 


Deaf Communications Institute 


at DEAF COMMUNITY CENTER Bethany Hill Framingham, MA 01701 
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films of suitable quality even though we were willing to sign 
agreements, as we were able to do in some cases, that the 
films would only be shown in schools for the deaf. As time 
went on, the situation improved somewhat, but acquisition 
remained a very difficult problem. Since RKO was the most 
cooperative studio, most of our films were obtained from 
them. 


Captioning Films 

We learned early in the game to take only films for which 
we could get the script, but the script alone did not solve our 
captioning problems. Scripts came in loose-leaf binders, about 
2 inches thick per feature-length film: These had to be greatly 
condensed, not only into captions but also into language suit- 
able for deaf viewers. This was a very tricky problem. We had 
to calculate the length of each caption inserting it exactly so 
that it would extend only through the scene which it described 
while not lapping over into the next scene. 

The problem of timing captions was so complex that it 
threatened to defeat us altogether. At our wit’s end, we de- 
cided to consult with RKO. | remember driving to New York 
in December with Mrs. Helen Kingston, President of the Jun- 
ior League of Hartford,and Mrs. Ruth Wessels, then President- 
elect. We discussed our problem with Arthur M. Goode, of 
RKO’s 16mm department, but it seemed that he had no solu- 
tion to offer. 

Just as we were leaving, | had an idea. | asked Mr. Goode 
if his company exported films to foreign countries, and he 
answered, “Yes. We export to nearly all of them.” I: then 
asked if the captions were first written into the foreign lan- 
guage. Mr. Goode did not know, but offered to find out. 

Fortunately for Captioned Films for the Deaf, it turned 
out that the producers worked out captions in English before 
translating them. This was the breakthrough that solved our 
captioning problem. From this point on we worked directly 
from the captioned scripts written for foreign films. This 
process still required ‘someone experienced in the language 
limitations of the deaf to reword the captions. However, now 
our captioner knew the exact length of the insertion and had 
only to maintain the same syllabic count. A skilled captioner 
could now arrange suitable captions without even viewing the 
film. 


J. Pierre Rakow 


J. Pierre Rakow and his wife Lillian (nee Gourley) came 
to the American School for the Deaf in 1937. He had become 
deaf at the age of 14. He attended P.S. 47, a day school for 
the deaf in New York City, for 1% years before going to 
Evander Childs High School. He later attended New York 
University; thereafter he became a partner in a typewriter 
agency in the New York City area where he gained wide busi- 
ness experience. 

After Rakow came to the School, we established a class in 
typewriter mechanics which | believe was the first such course 
in a school for the deaf. The course was quite successful. 
There were three major typewriter manufacturing plants in 
our area, and we were able to place many of the course’s grad- 
uates in jobs: This was a great accomplishment in that Depres- 
sion era. 

Rakow then became supervising teacher of the Vocational 
Department of the American School, a position he held until 
his retirement in 1963. Mrs. Rakow, a 1928 graduate of Gal- 
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laudet College, became the School Librarian and taught typing 
and business classes. She also retired in 1963. 

Rakow was a man of great capabilities. His enthusiastic 
contribution to Captioned Films for the Deaf, from its incep- 
tion to its successful conclusion, was of inestimable value. It 
was he who persuaded the Titra Film Laboratories, which held 
the American franchise for the new captioning process, to 
caption our films. This company became so flooded with 
business, including that of major film producers, that it was 
difficult for them to take care of all their orders. However, 
they never failed to caption our films. In later years Titra had 
to farm out some of our captioning to European companies, 
and a few were even captioned in Egypt. 

Rakow was indefatigable in seeking sources of films as 
well as a persuasive and shrewd bargainer. He also coordinated 
the efforts of our volunteer captioners and aided them with 
advice and suggestions. All in all, he was an indispensable man. 


Federal Legislation 

As time passed, it became apparent to us that our goal of 
making captioned recreational and educational films available 
to the deaf throughout the country was too vast an undertak- 
ing to be achieved by a single small private organization. We 
decided to seek an Act of Congress that would provide for 
the production and circulation of captioned films for the deaf. 

By 1958, we had developed 29 feature-length captioned 
films, together with short subjects, which we were circulating 
among schools for the deaf. Although we were warned that 
we couldn’t get a bill that applied to a single handicapped 
group through Congress, we decided to try. 

At this point we were favored by a fortuitous circumstance 
which, in retrospect, would make one feel that the Lord was 
on the side of Captioned Films for the Deaf. Graham H. An- 
thony, now a member of the Captioned Films Board as well 
as a Director of the American School for the Deaf, was ap- 
pointed to the Advisory Committee to the Director of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Director of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division at 
this time was Mary Switzer, one of the most able and inspira- 
tional persons | have ever met: The deaf never had a better 
friend. In the fall of 1958, Graham Anthony arranged for Dr. 
O’Connor to have an interview with Ms. Switzer. With one of 
our captioned films in hand, we went to Washington. We 
couldn’t have been more warmly received. Mary insisted that 
her boss, the Secretary of H.E.W., view the film and that af- 
ternoon she arranged for us to tell our story to the Acting Li- 
brarian of Congress. Mr. Verner Clapp, we were pleased to find 
out, was also a graduate of Hartford’s Trinity College. 

We proposed that the Library of Congress be the agency 
responsible for Captioned Films for the Deaf. Mr. Clapp 
thought it was a wonderful idea and added that since the Li- 
brary already served the special needs of the blind, it was on- 
ly logical that it also help the deaf. 

Senator William Purtell of West Hartford, Connecticut, in- 
troduced the Bill in the Senate. This called for an authoriza- 
tion of $250,000 to establish an agency to procure, caption, 
and distribute suitable films for the deaf. This agency was to 
be operated by the Library of Congress. Senator Purtell was 
very enthusiastic, and he secured the cosponsorships of 40 of 
his Senatorial colleagues. Everything was going so well that 
we were confident of the Bill’s passage. 
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After the Christmas recess, however, Dr. O’Connor called 
to relay some disquieting news; things weren’t going well in 
Washington. It seemed that the Library of Congress didn’t 
want anything to do with the new film agency. At once Dr. 
O’Connor and | went for another conference at the Library 
of Congress and found that the rumors were all too true. Mr. 
Clapp, the Acting Librarian with whom we had previously 
talked, was no longer with the Library. He had left to take a 
position with the Ford Foundation. The regular Librarian, 
F. Quincey Mumford, had resumed his duties. 

Mr. Mumford’s attitude was at complete variance with that 
of Mr. Clapp. Where Mr. Clapp had shown keen interest in 
our project and had given us warm encouragement, Mumford 
stated bluntly that he did not feel that Captioned Films for 
the Deaf came within the province of the Library. When 
pointed out that the Library was serving the blind he replied 
that if he had his way, he would disassociate the Library 
from that activity also. He added, ‘“‘However, we are the ser- 
vant of the Congress and will do whatever it directs us to do.” 
Since by law the Library received two prints of every film 
copyrighted in the United States, therefore having what was 
probably the largest collection of films in the world, Mr. 
Mumford’s position did not seem reasonable to us. We could 
not help but be amused, however, to see the same aides who 
had nodded in agreement with Mr. Clapp in our previous 
meeting now nodding in agreement with Mr. Mumford. 

We sought Mary Switzer for advice, and she agreed that it 
would not be a good idea to have Captioned Films for the 
Deaf managed by an agency that did not wish to do so. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bill was reworked to place it under the direc- 
tion of the Office of Education in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Passage of the Bill 

The Bill passed the Senate in the spring of 1959 without 
difficulty but when it reached the House, it became buried 
under a log jam in the Committee on Health, Labor, and Ed- 
ucation. This session of Congress was approaching its end and, 
although no one was against our Bill, its chances of clearing 
that Committee seemed unlikely. The Chairman had decided 
not to convene the Committee before the end of the session 
because a major Labor Bill, to which he was opposed and 
which he was determined would not be voted on, was coming 
up. The one way he could be sure of the outcome was not to 
convene the Committee at all. 

Graham H. Anthony came to our rescue in this crisis. He 


Wallach Securities of New Jersey has a foll 
free TTY number for you to use to buy or 
sell securities (stocks, bonds) also, our com- 
mission is very low. For information call 
Tues. or Wed. evenings, between 7 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. Eastern Standard time or bet- 


ween 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. Fridays. Thank 
You, Lou Grant, Account Executive. 


TTY 800-257-7541 


Except Alaska, Hawaii, New Jersey and Puerto 
Rico. In New Jersey, call TT Y-(609) 822-1122 
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Southwest Collegiate 
Institute for the Deaf 


General Communication’s Positions (tentative) 


Department Head: Interpreter Training Certificate 
Program 


@ Interpreter (C.S.C.) @ Speech Therapist 


Contact: Bern Jones, Director 


Division for General Communications 
915/267-2511, ext. 230 


Campus Life Position (tentative) 
Residence Hall Supervisor 


Contact: Dom Bonura, Dean of Students 
915/267-2511, ext. 228 


Collegiate Instructional Positions (tentative) 
* Instructor of ASL — (B.A. required, M.A. preferred) 
Instructor of English — (B.A. required, M.A. pre- 
ferred) 
Instructor of Biology — (B.S. required, M.S. pre- 
ferred) 
* Instructor of Computer Programming, Voc/Tech — 
(B.S. required) 
* Instructor of Electronics Technology, Voc/Tech — 
(B.S. preferred) 
* Instructor of Drafting/Design, Voc/Tech — (B.S. 
preferred) 
* Instructor of Dental Lab Technology, Voc/Tech — 
(B.S. preferred) 


Salary Range (depending upon qualifications): 
$17,000 — $22,000 (9 months) 


Note: 


Qualifications: 


All applicants must be 
trained and qualified to 
work with deaf adults. Ap- 
plicants must be fluent in 
both American Sign Lan- 
guage (ASL) and Manually 
Coded English (MCE). 


Specific statements of qualifications 
vary and will be sent upon request. 


Please call or write: W. F. Roy III, Director 
Division for Collegiate Studies 
SWCID 

Avenue C 

Big Spring, TX 79720 

915/267-2511 (TDD/Voice) 


Applicant finalists may be reimbursed partially or 
fully for expenses for required interviews. 


*These instructional positions could start in June ‘82 due to program 
development needs. 
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caught the first plane to Washington with one purpose — to 
see that our Bill came out of that Committee. The Chairman, 
who had been a close friend of Anthony’s for many years, 
was not able to see him so Anthony went to see the Clerk. 
He was also a close friend with whom Anthony and a deaf 
companion had hunted birds in North Carolina in their 
younger days. 

Anthony told him about the Bill but the Clerk said, 
“Graham, you know | can’t do anything about the Bill. The 
Chairman is just not going to convene the Committee!” An- 
thony replied, “Joe, you have got to think of the needs of 
our deaf people. If you don’t, you won’t ever be able to live 
with your conscience. | know you can do something!” 

After considerable argument the Clerk finally said, 
“Graham, | ought not to do this, but for the deaf | will, just 
this once.” He directed a girl to find the Bill and bring it to 
his desk. He then reached in his drawer, pulled out the Com- 
mittee stamp, slapped it on the Bill, and put the Bill in the 
hopper. Shortly, thereafter, the Bill was routinely passed by 
the House! | am sure a lot of credit is due to the deaf com- 
panion with whom, long ago, they had both hunted birds in 
North Carolina. 

The Bill passed in 1959 but it wasn’t until 1967 that 
Graham Anthony told me the full story of exactly how the 
Bill reached the House floor. 

In September, 1959, the Board of Captioned Films for the 
Deaf, Inc. had a Victory Luncheon and meeting at the Hart- 
ford Golf Club. At this meeting we voted to donate our library 
of 29 captioned film programs to the U.S. Office of Education 
and use our last funds to present checks to Miss Dorothy 
Spencer and Mr. J. Pierre Rakow — with appropriate resolu- 
tions of thanks — as a small expression of our appreciation. It 
was then voted to dissolve the Corporation. 

It had been 10 years since we started our long and often 
discouraging task of providing a source of captioned films for 
the nation’s deaf, but we had achieved our goal. We were able 
to succeed not only through the efforts of those people | 
have mentioned, but through the dedication of numerous 
others left unmentioned: The members of the Junior League 
who labored so long and hard, the cooperative film producers, 
our generous donors, and all the members of our Board. No 
man ever won a football game alone. It was our team that 
won, and it was a great victory. 


Afterwards 


The Bill carried an authorization of $250,000, but that 
was not an appropriation. Only $78,000 was subsequently 
appropriated for the first year of operation. A tremendous 
job lay ahead. Fortunately, just the right man was selected to 
undertake this pioneering job; John Gough, teacher of the 
deaf, former Superintendent of the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf and a man of wide business experience. He brought cap- 
tioned films to the height of success, and today, under its 
new title “Media for the Handicapped,” with an annual bud- 
get of millions of dollars, it is serving the deaf of the United 
States with all types of captioned films. 

It is a source of personal satisfaction to me that his suc- 
cessor and present director of Media for the Handicapped is 
Dr. Malcolm Norwood, who was formerly a pupil of mine at 
the American School for the Deaf. 

—American Annals of the Deaf 
Volume 126, Number 5 
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LIMITED OFFER 
SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICES! 
An artistic ‘trail’ Y 

you ll feel compelled to follow! 


A ‘Deaf Artist's Trail’... featuring over 80 treasure-filled pages and more 
than 200 beautiful pen and ink drawings and water colour illus- 
trations, created and compiled by a man uniquely in touch with his 
surroundings, can be yours today at special PRE-PUBLICATION prices. 


This superbly illustrated collection captures the spirit of Forrest C. 
Nickerson, founder and Executive Director of the Canadian Cultural 
Society of the Deaf and Canada’s Deaf Citizen 
of the Year in 1974, as it brings together choice 
selections from his inspiring creative efforts 
over the past three decades since leaving his 
birthplace of Richfield, Nova Scotia. 


Vivid colour, beauty, detail, character, 
originality ...it’s all there for your endless 
enjoyment in “A Deaf Artist’s Trail’. For 
collectors of original art, the 8Y2''x11"' book 
is a must addition to your library. And with a 
limited number of copies planned for publi- 
cation, this memorable work of art will be a 
unique and valued keepsake that you'll 
cherish for years to come. 


Order today and take advantage of this 
exclusive offer Books ordered before July 31, 
1982 are yours for only $14.95. After 
July 31, any remaining copies will go on 
public sale for $19.95. This unbeatable 
value is yours by sending in the coupon 
below. 


(PRE-PUBLICATION) 
14 (BEFORE JULY 31, 1982) 


ONLY PER COPY (in Canadian funds) 


$ | 99 5 (AFTER JULY 31, 1982) 


RREST C. 
RSON 


PER COPY 


WW ere 
a} TAA 
Dall 


TO: FORREST C. NICKERSON 
A Deaf Artist’s Trail, 
1503-360 Cumberland Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3B 1T4 


Please send me _ ___ copies of the “A Deaf Artist’s Trail’ Book. 


ADDRESS ee LOD 
PROV... a a __sC*&Prostal Code 


| 
NAME __ ees a 
| 
| 
| 


lenclose cheque L] Money Order LJ in the amount of $ 


Ido donot CO want my order autographed by the artist. 


Please allow ten to twelve weeks for delivery. | 


FROM 


C:PHONE 


MINI-PHONE 


POCKET PHONE Il 


CHOOSE THE UNIT THAT BEST SUITS 


C-PHONE 1A MINI-PHONE 
1700 Character CRT Display. Full 4-Row Keyboard. 
Full 4-Row Keyboard. 16 Character Display and 
1600 Character Prepared Memory. 
Message Mode. Call Status Light. 
Printer/Tape Recorder Jack. Printer/Tape Recorder Jack. 
Built-in Ring Signaller. Battery Powered. 
Options: Hard Copy Printer Options: Hard Copy Printer 
with Automatic with Automatic 
Answering Machine. Answering Machine. 
All our units are warranted and are completely C-PHONE 
compatible with all makes of TDDs/TTYs. 
For more info... *s2eeee 


C-PHONE 1A 


YOUR NEEDS... 
POCKET PHONE II 


16 Character Display and 
Memory. 


Compact Size - 734”’x 4V2” x 
1%”. 

Lightweight. . .Only 16 
Ounces. 

Call Status Light. 

Battery Powered. 

Options: Carrying Case. 


C-PHONE, INC. 
553 Wolfner Drive 
Fenton, MO 63026 


(314) 343-5883 


(Voice & TTY) 


IN COMMUNICATION 


COMMUTICATIVE SKILLY PROGRAM 
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Why 1 Am Whatl Am 


by Tom Mentkowski 


/t is interesting to see that “‘Hard-of-Hearing” or “HH” in 
the Deaf Community has been a very common term; yet there 
is still a lot to be learned about people who are considered to 
be “HH” by the Deaf Community members. This month’s ar- 
ticle is contributed by a Deaf person who learned Sign Lan- 
guage while at college. He is now a research associate with 
the Deaf Community Analysts at the NAD. 

His comments on his being what he is struck me as reflec: 
tive of the struggles many “HH” people have. Many “HH” 
people have said that they feel as if they are always straddling 
the fence, never sure if they are part of the community on ei- 
ther side, the conflict being torn between the Deaf Commu- 
nity or the Hearing Community ... or like Tom, unaware of 
the existence of this larger community of Deaf persons. 

As we begin, let us ponder the following thought by 
George Brown in “The Live Classroom:” 

Man has a mind. Man has feelings. To separate the two is 
to deny all that man is. To integrate the two is to help man 
realize what he might be. 

This article challenges all of us as we begin to look at mem- 
bers of this world, including the Deaf Community and the 
Hearing Community. Do we have a part in shaping ourselves 
and others, too? 
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Before | expound on various theories explaining the phe- 
nomenon of being “hard-of-hearing,” let me tell you about 
myself. 

| was born the third child in a hearing family of five. | have 
a very severe hearing loss, which does not allow me to com- 
municate without use of signs or an interpreter. Sure, | could 
pass as a hearie because | went to hearing schools and had to 
act like a hearie in order to be accepted by my peers. If you 
act differently, you will stand out and people will shy away 
from you like you had a plague to spread, so | learned fast 
not to act “different.” 

| was fortunate to have parents who had an extraordinary 
concern for their children. As a result of this concern, my 
hearing loss was detected before | was one year old. When 
my hearing loss surfaced, my parents made the rounds on 
gathering information as to what they should do about me, 
along with information as to what | could be if they did fol- 
low certain plans. To those who meet me, it may be obvious 
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that | attended hearing schools. To some | still carry the 
characteristics of being a hearie. My mouth still moves around 
a lot as | sign, my expressions may still not be at the level of 
incorporating nuances and grammar of the face, and my 
fingerspelling could be better.... 

| moved on to a hearing high school. Again, for the first 
few semesters, it was all sitting in front of the class and trying 
to lipread. This time | asked others for their notes and | was 
really shocked to see how much I missed in lipreading. This 
caused me to redouble my efforts at school life. | almost ran 
for the Student Council, but backed out as | realized that | 
couldn’t follow what others were saying in group discussions. 

Every morning, the school made a series of announcements 
about the daily regimen of school life over the public address 
system, but it wasn’t until my senior year that | was allowed 
to read copies of the announcements in the school office. 
The announcements went on for about 20 minutes each 
morning. You can imagine what | felt when | realized how 
much | had missed when | read the announcements for the 
first time. | even tried out for the cheerleading team, had a 
perfect score on the tryout scale, but was denied an oppor- 
tunity because | was “hearing impaired,’’ and therefore unable 
to do anything constructive. Yes, | tried out for a play, and 
was crossed out because | was, again, “hearing impaired.” | 
could write 20 more pages of wounding incidents that oc- 
curred just because | was “hearing impaired.” 

| am not criticizing my high school for the education which 
| received, but | do damn them for being so scholastically ori- 
ented and yet not lifting a finger to accommodate my deaf- 
ness. 

When I entered Gallaudet as a freshman, | had no idea that 
my life would change completely. | came in a person who 
knew nothing about Deaf Folklore, American Sign Language, 
Clubs of the Deaf, residential schools for the Deaf, etc. 

As | made my way through many educational and enjoya- 
ble semesters, learning a “‘new’”’ way of communicating, | was 
enthralled. | was able to understand a person 100 percent of 
the time without having to lipread or depend on notes. It isa 
special feeling to relax and listen when in the past you have 
had to pay so much attention to the person you were speaking 
with that you could never really relax. 


| don’t see how | made it through life up to that point 
without Sign Language. Oh, did | miss a lot! In the classroom, 
| could be by myself, and even get away with a few things. 
This was an interesting aspect of my education. The focus of 
responsibility was on me during my earlier school life. | had to 
communicate with the teacher; this time, it was the teacher’s 
responsibility to make himself clear. Most of them were hear- 
ing and were quite rigid when it came to Sign Language. 

| had some brilliant teachers, but they were quite awkward 
in signing; they were very English-oriented and unable to think 
in concepts of ASL. They tried to translate English into ASL. 
It was incredible! | was aghast and angry and am still angry 
about it. 

In a psychology course, | asked a question and was waved 
off. After class, | went to the teacher and asked why my 
question wasn’t bothered with. The professor said, “Your 
questian was above the heads of the students; it wasn’t worth 
answering.” | yelled, “What right have you got to determine 
that it is indeed above their heads?”’ | stomped my way out 
of the classroom. 
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One week later, in another course, the class sent a letter to 
the Dean, asking him to relieve the teacher of his duties, be- 
cause he was unable to make himself even barely clear to us. 
The letter was received by the Dean, copied, and sent to the 
noncommunicating professor. Yes, you can guess what hap- 
pened. The professor called us one by one into his office and 
demanded we apologize or flunk the course. 

Every time the students made an honest attempt to evalu- 
ate the signing proficiency of their professors, their attempts 
at rating were disqualified for reasons beyond their control. 
Various statistical reasons, like the sampling was wrong, the 
confidence level was too low, etc., were used. This happened 
quite often throughout my college years. Another excuse for 
keeping the unqualified personnel was tenure. Sure, tenure 
means the professor is qualified to teach, has knowledge of 
his subject matter, etc. But signing skills? No. 

As | learned about residential schools, | began to realize 
where my friends went when they did not return to my 
school in fourth grade. One summer, | went home and 
searched for them.! went down to the deaf club and, in time, 
found my friends. We had not seen each other for 15 years! 
It was a tremendously joyful reunion. Some were married, 
some in school, and some working. We talked about our ex- 
periences in high school and agreed that both residential 
schools and mainstreaming offer tremendous opportunities 


\ \ 


for deaf children but only if the educators are deaf, like us. | 
then decided to teach or work in a residential school to get 
an idea of what it was like to be in such a setting. 

After a final few tumultuous semesters, | graduated and 
went to counsel and teach at a private Catholic school for the 
deaf. There, my mind was quite clear and able to compare 
without much prejudice. My signing skills improved a great 
deal, thanks to the patience of the students and everyone 
who worked with me there. | hung around for two years, 
working with the school and partaking of the life of the local 
deaf community. | have rarely since then seen any of my 
hearing friends from hearing schools, Occasionally, | will 
bump into them and immediately will study their attempts 
to communicate with me. They usually put on a great show 
of trying to communicate. They open their mouths like fish 
gasping for air and nod up and down like crazy. How is any- 
one supposed to lipread anything when a person is bobbing 
his head up and down, back and forth like a ping-pong ball? 

After watching this for 20 minutes or so, | usually tire of 
trying to communicate in this fashion and begin to write on a 
piece of paper. They are quite lucky that | don’t burden them 
with brochures and textbooks on deafness! They are a lost 
cause. When they heard me speak and gesture as a classmate, 
they immediately assumed that all deaf persons were like me. 
Once | sent them a few tickets to “Children of a Lesser God,” 
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EXPERIENCE! 


GALLAUDET TODAY, Gallaudet College’s quarterly 
magazine, is celebrating its tenth year. We invite you to 


subscribe and share the reporting of issues and events which 
have made the publication a consistent award winner. You 
may subscribe for the low cost of $3.00 per year in the United 
States ($4.00 per year elsewhere). Send your check or money 
order, payable to GALLAUDET TODAY, to: Office of 
Alumni and Public Relations, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 
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California Home for Aged Deaf 


RETIREMENT LIVING AT ITS VERY BEST! 


C.H.A.D. is located in a lovely residential neighborhood We serve three home-cooked meals a day in our 
close to transportation and shopping facilities. family-style dining room. 


Our spacious living room is a great place for guests Beautiful California weather means year-round use of 
to entertain friends and relatives. our enclosed patio and walkways. 


CHAD has many special features for you: 


* 24 hour staff with signing skills 

TTY and closed caption decoders 

Full activities program CHAD is owned and operated 

Cheerful home-like environment by the California Association 

Sar ; ‘ of the Deaf 

Delicious meals and special diets bas 

Semiprivate rooms * SSI recipients welcomed 

Laundry service 

Enclosed patio and walkway 

Close to shopping and parks 

Transportation available CHAD . 

Doctor on call Barbara Wild, Adminstrator 

Reasonable rates 529 Las Tunas Drive, Arcadia, California 91006 
Telephone: (213) 445-2259 VOICE/(213) 445-0875 TTY 


* Nonprofit 
* State licensed 


A Unique 
Graduate Program 
in Deaf Education 


The University of Rochester’s Graduate ae * bel yg 
School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment and Rochester Institute of Technology 
through the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf jointly offer a new M.S. in Educa- 
tion to prepare educational specialists to 
teach deaf students at the secondary level. 


Graduates of the program will be 

qualified to: 

@ teach deaf and normally hearing 
secondary students in such areas as 
English, mathematics, science and 
social studies; 


For information, write: @ manage special educational support 
University of Rochester service systems such as tutoring, note- 
Director, Joint Program to Prepare taking and interpreting; 

Educational Specialists for the Deaf at @ serve as resources on deafness to 

the Secondary Level schools involved in mainstreaming deaf 
439 Lattimore Hall students into regular school systems. 
desdlale laa ee (voice or TTY) Graduates will work in secondary schools 


serving deaf students, or function as 


The University of Rochester provides equal opportunity instructional leaders, working with : 
in admissions and student aid, regardless of sex, race, colleagues to enrich and upgrade the quality 
handicap, color, and national or ethnic origin. of education for deaf people nationally. 


which happened to be a local repertory company production 
last year. It is amazing how a play can change people’s views. 

| now work in an environment that is quite accessible. 
Everyone signs. | can’t imagine working anywhere else! There 
are about 20 TDDs in the building. | am at the point, now, 
that if | get married and have children, | hope for a deaf child. 
If | don’t have one, then I’ll attempt to adopt one. | feel that 
raising a deaf child will be extremely joyful, as | will ensure 
that what happened to me as a child ina hearing school will 
never happen to him or her. 

Now, | have one very sensitive question. Is the fact that | 
can speak supposed to be another burden? Some people con- 
gratulate me on being able to elucidate well. Others either 
condemn or are jealous of me. Some say that | have an easy 
life just because | can speak. It isn’t my fault that | can speak 
well; | had parents who worked darn hard with me. | am well- 
known for being “the miracle deaf person who speaks so well.” 

There is a background to every such story. Mine is that | 
attended an oral day program in Milwaukee, Wisconsin for 
the first three grades. A teacher almost tutored me through 
those grades. My class was small, seven kids, all deaf or quite 
deaf from an audiological standpoint. We didn’t know any 
signs. All of us had hearing parents and did not know other 
children who had deaf parents. We gestured as we attempted 
to act as the people around us acted, as hearing persons. How 
could we possibly know other ways and means of going 
through life? It wasa life that any child is entitled to: playing, 
helping with household chores, exploring and just plain having 
fun on this blessed planet of ours. 

When | returned to school for fourth grade, two incredible 
things happened to me. First, | was mainstreamed into a hear- 
ing class in the same school. Second, many of my deaf friends 
did not return. | asked where they were and was told that 
“they moved to another school.’’ What the school did not 


know was that one of the ‘transferees’? was a guy who at- 
tended swimming class with me during the summer. He, too, 
was deaf, more deaf than |. We spent summers together and 
could identify with each other as we were supposedly the 
“only deaf boys in our hometown.” 

Boy, was | wrong! Others chose to withhold that informa- 
tion from me because the “deaf community used strange 
ways of communicating!” | don’t blame educators and school 
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The NAD is now offering beautiful sterling silver charms in the 
shape of selected letters of the manual alphabet. We now have available 
the letters A,B,C, E, F, K, M, S, and P. They are available for $13.50 
each plus $1.50 for postage and handling. Please allow 3-4 weeks for 
delivery since this is a special order. 


Sterling Silver Alphabet Charmsy 
Now Available from the NAD 


Please send me the following alphabet charm/s @ $13.50 each 


me, em Come jails omen eek eel) -coatS cP 


Enclosed is my check for 


Please return your order to: — NAD Publishing Division 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 


Please ship my order to: |IName 


Address 


City 
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psychologists for coming to those conclusions. Either they 
were too naive or too smart to admit that Sign Language was 
valid. Smart meant knowing that if you extolled the use of 
Sign Language, either you’d be disbarred from professional 
organizations or the local community would put you to the 
stake, maybe applying the torch to re-emphasize the point to 
“those who dare.’’ Naive? Sure enough. How can a person 
who Is deaf be expected to “‘hear’’ by lipreading? 

Being a deaf child in a hearing class was something differ- 
ent. | had many friends in my home area, all hearing, all clap- 
ping their hands to get my attention, since | could not hear 
my name when they yelled. They included me in their daily 
lives just like another person. To this day, | can walk into a 
public establishment anywhere in the world and if any of 
them recognize me, they will forget themselves, clap loudly, 
jump up and down, yell my name and sheepishly realize what 
a commotion they are making! 

| had to sitin the first seat in the first row of my classroom. 
It was my seat and everyone knew it. That was what | did for 
the next five years. | sat in front, knowing that people’s eyes 
were on me, because | was “‘different.” Being different forced 
me to overcome my shyness if | wanted to have friends. Mak- 
ing friends meant going up to others and kind of barging in 
on their conversation. This worked most of the time, and | 
was quite a leader in school activities. 

The school system | attended did not provide extracurric- 

ular activities for the deaf students. We all lived quite far 
from school and were shuttled back and forth in buses, feel- 
ing like animals in circus cages being paraded down main 
street in anticipation of the coming circus. Riding the bus 
meant you had to ride for a while to get home, which meant 
that you arrived home at about the same time hearing students 
arrived home from their extracurricular activities. My mother 
was willing to drive across town to pick me up so | could par- 
ticipate in extracurricular activities, such as patrolling inter- 
sections along with crossing guards. Many of the deaf children 
envied me for this; they weren’t able to partake of this fulfil- 
ling activity, because of the time-consuming bus rides. 
The heck with that! | can speak well, but what does that do 
for me? | still cannot understand what a hearie says unless | 
have an interpreter or go through the ‘‘fish gasping for air’’ 
routine, or unless the hearie knows Sign Language. This has 
caused me to be very bitter at times; for example, I’ll say, “If 
| can speak, it was so | could make myself clear to others 
who depend on hearing, but why don’t they try to make 
themselves better communicators in a medium that | can un- 
derstand as easily as they understand my voice?”’ When edu- 
cational authorities discuss the ‘“multihandicapped deaf 
child,” | wonder if they are talking about me.... 

My family isnow attempting to learn Sign Language. There 
are inherent problems, like dialectal signs. Often my father, 
very proud of his signing skills, will attempt to communicate 
and | have to repress my attempts at correcting him. | need 
to encourage him, just as he encouraged me when | attempted 
to speak. Role reversals are interesting. 

| have grown up with my family and therefore can under- 
stand them most of the time by lipreading. One brother talks 
so loudly to me that | sometimes wonder if he too is deaf. 
The other brother keeps telling me that it is not so important 
to understand what is being said at the dinner table, because 
it’s just a lot of baloney. | disagree, though, because he has 
the choice of knowing whether it’s baloney or not; | don’t. 
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e Rechargeable battery 
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e Full one year warranty 
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IS THERE AN SSI DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR AREA? 


ALASKA 


HEAR TEL OF ALASKA 
3453 Checkmate Dr. 
Anchorage, AK 99504 
(907) 337-7117 (V/TDD) 


ALABAMA 

SS] MID-ALABAMA 
2910 Crescent Ave. #8 
Birmingham, AL 35209 
(205) 871-1000 (V/TDD) 


ARIZONA 

SS] OF PHOENIX 
2352 E. University Dr. 
Suite D108 

Phoenix, AZ 85034 
(602) 244-9941 (V) 
(602) 244-2308 (TDD) 
SSI OF TUCSON 

4500 E. Speedway 
Midway Business Park 
Suite 62 

(602) 327-5785 (V) 
(602) 326-5214 (TDD) 


COLORADO 


SSI OF COLORADO 
1562 S. Parker Rd. 
Suite 224 

Denver, CO 80231 
(303) 750-4511 (V) 
(303) 750-4519 


CONNECTICUT 

SS] OF CONNECTICUT 
4314 Main Street 
Stratford, CT 06497 
(203) 375-2843 (V/TDD) 
GEORGIA 

SSI] OF GEORGIA 

1250 Womack Avenue 


East Point, GA 30344 
(404) 753-3121 (V/TDD) 


ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, OHIO 


SOUND BARRIER, INC. 
401-417 Fayette Avenue 
Springfield, IL 62704 
(217) 753-2500 (V/TDD) 


INDIANA 


SS] OF INDIANA 

403 Tyler Street 
LaPorte, IN 46350 

(219) 362-5513 (V/TDD) 


KANSAS 

ANSWERCOM 

1020 East English 

Wichita, KS 67211 

(316) 262-2645 (V/TDD) 
LOUISIANA 

AMERICAN PATIENT AIDS 
101 Airline Hwy. 


Metairie, LA 70001 
(504) 837-4781 (V/TDD) 


MAINE 


MINI COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
P.O. Box 867 

Lewiston, ME 04240 

(207) 783-0934 (V/TDD) 


from Portland call: (207) 775-6416 
MARYLAND, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SSI MID ATLANTIC 
1214 Harper House 
Baltimore, MD 21210 
(301) 486-7711 (V) 
(301) 484-8059 (TDD) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

DEAF COMMUNITY CENTER 
Bethany Hill 

Framingham, MA 01701 
(617) 875-3617 

(617) 875-0345 

NEW JERSEY 

SSI OF S. NEW JERSEY 

741 Landis Avenue 
Vineland, NJ 08360 

(609) 696-3707 (V) 

(609) 691-6861 (TDD) 
ACOUSTICON-HASKILL, INC. 
255 Main Street 

Hackensack, NJ 07601 

(201) 342-1080 (V/TDD) 


NEVADA 


SS_OF NEVADA 

925 East Desert Inn 
Las Vegas, NV 89109 
(702) 734-1888 (V) 
(702) 734-7854 (TDD) 
NEW YORK 


MEDCO SURGICAL SUPPLY CO. 


220-30 Jamaica Avenue 
Queens Village, NY 11428 
(212) 740-9100 (V/TDD) 
SSI NORTHEAST 

Rd 2 Charleton Road 
Ballston Spa, NY 12020 
(518) 885-8901 (V) 

(518) 399-2368 (TDD) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
HEARING AID CENTER 
Hullwood Shopping Center 
Hwy. 258 N. 

P.O. Box 1116 

Kinston, NC 28501 

(919) 522-1237 
OKLAHOMA 


PRECISION HEARING APPLIANCES 


830 N.W. 10th. 

Oklahoma City, OK 73106 
(405) 232-6602 (V/TDD) 
PENNSYLVANIA 

SSI WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
1384 Old Freeport Road 
Pittsburgh, PA 15238 
(412) 963-6121 (V) 

(412) 963-6111 (TDD) 
NORTHEASTERN 
COMMUNICATIONS 

59 N. Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18701 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


BARRIER FREE COMMUNICATIONS 


1218 Ella Street 
Anderson, SC 29621 
(803) 225-1033 (V/TDD) 
TEXAS 

UNDERWOOD SERVICES 
1201 Main Street 
Pasadena, TX 77506 
(713) 477-4276 (V/TDD) 
SSI TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS 

1507 W. Anderson Lane 
Austin, TX 78757 

(512) 458-9456 
WASHINGTON 


SSI NORTHWEST 

2600 Fairview Ave. East 
Dock #11 

Seattle, WA 98102 

(206) 325-9871 (V/TDD) 
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For my sister, she signs extremely well, and my mother is 
learning signs as well. My sister is so involved in signing that 
we will discuss the human brain’s ability to remember visual 
mediums vs. printed mediums. For example, which can you 
remember better: what you read in last night’s newspaper, or 
what you saw on the evening news program? Maybe it is time 
for hearies to use more gestures in their language. 


Could those gestures come in the form of signs? | say yes! 
Others don’t agree; what do you think? Write to Mel Carter 
at the NAD and we can all discuss this in The Deaf American’s 
“In Communication” column. 

| want to say here that I will never again be fully part of 
the hearing community, and that | am very happy to be part 
of the deaf community. It is my home, and | can be found at 
any deaf club one or two evenings a week. If | travel, it can 
only be to cities which have deaf clubs or some event cele- 
brating the existence of the deaf community. 

Of my friends, | ask you this: | am still in the transition 
stages . . . please put up with me! One day, | shall ‘‘arrive”’ 
home. All of you know how good my intentions are, for it is 
not we who are handicapped; it is they who are handicapped 
in their thinking that we are handicapped. 


Don’t criticize me for what | am. It is the system that has 
made me what | am and ultimately it is the system we must 
change ...1 may not fit your mold; | have been molded once 
and, with my discoveries, prefer to go on becoming the best | 
was meant to be... whatever that may be. @ 


(Mr. Mentkowski is the research associate for the NAD Indi- 
ana Census Project.) 


APPLIED COMMUNICATIONS CORP. 
PRESENTS THE 


SUPERPHONE 


APCOM, the pioneers of deaf telecommunications, along with the 
inventor of the first TDD, Dr. Robert H. Weitbrecht, highly 
endorses the SUPERPHONE for its advanced technology, portability 


and above all: low cost. 


acm’ PHONETYPE® 


PHONETYPE 100 Automatic answer system. Baudot & ASCII 
PHONETYPE 80 ASCII 
PHONETYPE IV . Baudot 
MULTIPURPOSE SIGNALER, SU-4. REMOTE CONTROL 
Applied Communications Corp. 
P.O. Box 555 
Belmont, CA 94002 
TTY: 415-592-1623 
Voice: 415-592-1622 
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406 5”x8” durable flash cards. Each has a drawing of 
the manual sign on one side and a drawing of the 
object or action on the other. Ten color-coded cate- 
gories: animals, people, places, vehicles, clothes, 
home, foods, shapes, verbs, and colors. Also a booklet 
with suggestions for use. All in a colorful, sturdy file 
box. 


$45.00 


Signing Exact English Vocabulary Development Kit B. 
1981. 

The same size and vocabulary as Kit A, with the 
manual sign on one side and the printed word on the 
other. Also included is a booklet with suggestions for 
use. $40.00 


Signing Exact English Vocabulary Development Kit C. 
1981. 

This set consists of the 220 words from the Dolch 
Basic Sight Vocabulary list, two thirds of the words 
used in primary level reading books. Black and white 
on 5"x8” durable cards, with the manual sign on one 
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EVERYWHERE 


Signing Exact English, 3rd edition, 1980. 490 pages. G. 
Gustason, D. Pfetzing, E. Zawolkow. Illustrations by C. 
Norris. 

Manual signs representing letters, numbers, suf- 
fixes and nearly 4,000 words. The most widely used 
manual English text in the United States. Introduc- 
tions by Thomas Spradley and Dr. Hilde Schlesinger. 
Background information, suggestions for creative 
signing and references for further reading. 


Softbound $18.00 Hardbound $24.00 


Using Signing Exact English in Total Communication. 


Edited by Gerilee Gustason and Esther Zawolkow. 
1980. 65 pages. 

An overall view of communication trends at pro- 
grams for the deaf, of the use of sign communication 
for instructional purposes, and of a classroom model 
for the use of various Communication modalities. 
Samples of children’s writing, excerpts from the in- 
troductory material of Signing Exact English, and ref- 
erences for further study. , $5.00 


Signs Everywhere, 1981. Nancy Kelly-Jones and Harley 
Hamilton. Illustrations by C. Norris. 

A 280-page text of signs for towns, cities, states, and 
provinces in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 
collected from users around the country. Drawings 
and descriptions of the signs accompany maps show- 


side and the printed word on the other. $30.00 ing the locations of states and of the cities. Linguistic 
’ notes included. Useful in classrooms, as an atlas and 

Special price on set of Kits A, B, and C: $100.00 dictionary. $12.00 
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shipping charges 
Note: Orders over $125.00 will be 


Copy(ies) of Signing Exact English, softbound @ $18.00 .................. 
_____ Copy(ies) of Signing Exact English, hardbound @ $24.00 
Set(s) of Vocabulary Development Kit A @ $45.00 
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Foreign 
+, N ews 


by Yerker Andersson 
Great Britain-BDA 


Hearing magazine will be discontinued due to financial dif- 
ficulties. It has been published by the Royal National Institute 
for the Deaf (RNID) for 36 years. It may have had limited ap- 
peal to deaf persons but it always contained several interesting 
and thoughtful articles. It also was an excellent source of in- 
formation on technical aids for deaf persons in Great Britain. 
Its readers made up a great variety ranging from deaf to slightly 
hearing impaired. | consider it as one of the best publications 
for deaf people and professionals working with deaf persons. 
The RNID plans to replace Hearing with another publication. 


Canada-CAD 

Action was a publication appearing only during the lY DP. 
It was devoted to disabled people. 

The Board of the Canadian Coordinating Council (CCCD) 
has proposed that the Board be restructured ‘‘to one with even 
greater consumer representation.” At present, half its directors 
must be deaf. Now the Board wants to include hard of hearing 
and other special interest groups. It also encourages hard of 
hearing people to get organized. This change will not affect 
the provincial councils of the CCCD. (Communication, Vol. 
6, No. 4) 

After having reviewed transportation policy and problems, 
the authors of “Transportation Policy: Deaf Consumer Advo- 
cacy Brings Improvements” conclude that “deaf and hard-of- 
hearing people must become more militant than they have 
been inthe past” or they will not have improvements in trans- 
portation. (Communication, Vol. 6, No. 4, p. 8) 

The College of Medicine at the University of Saskatchewan 
in Saskatoon is offering an elective course in Sign Language 
to medical students. 

Dave Mason wrote a very nice article, “Americans Are Not 
That Bad!”’ He noted that the U.S. is ahead of other countries 
in education, technology, interpreting services, captioned 
films, etc. He writes: 

“Never mind all (our) shortcomings. The Americans 

have definitely outdistanced a /ot of people in the world 

in the area of giving the deaf an opportunity to enjoy 

functioning as first class citizens.”’ 

Thank you, Dave Mason! (The Deaf Canadian, Vol. 7, No. 
1, pp. 18-19) 


Japan-JFD 
Dr. Cesare Magarotto, WFD General Secretary, visited Ja- 


pan last fall. This visit was a big event for deaf people in Ja- 
pan. 


Norway- NDF 


The NDI (Norwegian Athletic Association of the Deaf) de- 
cided to follow the Swedish and Danish example by publishing 
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a separate sports magazine. It caused considerable discussion 
among deaf people and even an athletic club of the deaf de- 
manded that the new magazine be discontinued. 


Australia 

The Australian government has agreed to provide a grant 
of $627,000 to establish a captioning center, the National 
Captioning Centre. (Better Hearing, Vol. 36, No. 1) 
S pain- FNSE 

Both the IV National Week of Theatres of the Deaf and 
the International Festival of Deaf Artists were exhibited dur- 
ing the Festival. Unfortunately , no deaf artist from the United 
States has participated in the Festival. The announcement 
about the International Festival of Deaf Artists appeared in 
both this periodical and The NAD Broadcaster. We are sure 
that our deaf artists such as Morris Broderson, William Sparks, 
Ralph Miller, Betty Miller, Robert Freiman and others can 
compete with European artists. 

The theatres of the deaf from six cities in Spain competed 
with each other. The photos of their plays indicated a high 
quality in design and performance. 


Sweden- SDR 


Silvia, the Queen of Sweden, was invited to discuss the 
problems of disabled persons on television. She described her 
feelings about disabled persons and said that she felt handi- 
capped in interaction with deaf persons. Suddenly she started 
to use Sign Language (without voice) which was a complete 
surprise to the TV crew and audience. Silence prevailed in the 
TV studio for two minutes. 

In Sign Language, she said: ‘I have always felt handicapped 
when | could not communicate with deaf people. Therefore, 
| think it is important for me to learn Sign Language. It was 
very difficult but it isa useful and important language; as good 
as our spoken language, | think. | am happy that Sign Language 
is an official language which has for three years been in use at 
schools for the deaf and which has been used more often on* 
television, especially programs for children. | would like to see 
Sign Language be used on captioned news programs and to see 
people learn Sign Language.” 

She herself took a course in Sign Language. Her signs were 
found very clear and well-formed. She is a multilinguist as she 
speaks about five languages, including her native German. 
(Svenskes Medlemsblad, No. 1) 


Sports Results 


Badminton 
Denmark — Sweden 13-0 


Argentina-CAS 


Teodoro Manzanedo, President, reports that, thanks to the 
hard efforts by CAS, Sign Language interpreting sessions have 
finally been provided on television. He characterized it as an 
important breakthrough in Argentina, which has been an old 
bastion of oralism. 


Germany-DGB 


In his: main editorial, Friedrich Waldow, editor of the Ger- 
man Deaf Newspaper, praises the efforts of thousands of peo- 
ple, deaf and hearing, to top the goal of 500,000 signatures 
on petitions demanding a daily captioned news show on West 
German television. 
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He also announces that, starting on January 10, one na- 
tional network started adding captions and a Sign Language 
interpreter to a 15-minute weekly news roundup on Sundays. 
He says this is a great “‘first step,’’ but that there is still a need 
for a daily captioned news show. 

He says the producers should get advice from the producers 
of another weekly show called ‘‘Sehen Statt Horen,” (‘‘Seeing 
Instead of Hearing”) which has been on the air on German 


educational stations since 1976. That show has a signing host. 


who introduces captioned film reports of special interest to 
deaf people. 

Deaf Germans who can afford a decoder, can watch two 
or three closed-captioned entertainment shows and soccer 
games a month. German broadcasters say they will increase 
the number of closed-captioned shows if more deaf people 
buy decoders. But most deaf people are waiting for additional 
captioned shows.O 

Meanwhile, a group of deaf and hearing people in Munich 
has started producing and distributing their own videotape 
cassettes. The cassettes are designed to be used on the video- 
tape recorders that some deaf clubs and a few deaf individuals 
are beginning to buy. 

The new Video Service for the Hearing-Impaired, Inc., has 
captioned 10 entertainment and educational films and has 
tested them at 16 deaf clubs in Bavaria. The project got fund- 
ing from the Bavarian government. 

A prominent German deaf woman and educator of deaf 
children has urged deaf people in West Germany to work to- 
wards standardizing German Sign Language. 

She told a recent gathering of educators, parents and deaf 
adults in Hamburg’s Deaf Cultural and Leisure-Time Center: 
“If we could standardize our signs and take into account some 
international (GESTUNO) gestures, then we could understand 
ourselves much better. Mrs. Christel Bendig said the many dia- 
lects and even variations from neighborhood to neighborhood 
are leading German deaf people “‘down a dead-end alley.” 

‘ For about the last century, German Sign Language has not 
been taught in schools, and there was no central place, like 
Gallaudet College in America, to preserve a standardized Sign 
Language. 

But now the Hamburg-based German Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Hearing- and Speech-Impaired is advocating 
the use of signs in classrooms again. Four years ago this organ- 
ization, with money from the West German government and 
other sources, published the first-ever lexicon of German signs. 
The “Blue Book,” as it is popularly called, contains pictures 
of 5,000 signs. But at least a fourth of those signs were taken 
from the Gestuno book published by the World Federation 
of the Deaf because the editors could not find standardized 
signs in many cases. 

Now a second, revised edition is being prepared. Mrs. Ben- 
dig urged the organization to make sure deaf people are in- 
volved again this time in research for the new book. She said 
the book is the best hope of rescuing German Sign Language. 

She pointed out that the book is beginning to be used ina 
few schools, mostly in Hamburg. And she said it was the basis 
for signs used on a much-publicized 13-week series of Sign 
Language classes seen on German educational TV in Berlin 
last fall. 

A group of deaf people in West Germany recently held 
what they hope will be the first of several regional symposiums 
on “The Emancipation of the Deaf — A Necessary Part of 
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Deaf Education in Germany.” They met in the Medieval city 
of Kalkar am Niederrhein. 

They discussed common problems and ways to use the 
mass media to teach hearing people two things: 

1. Deaf people must live and work in a hearing world, and 
they want to do that. 

2. But deaf people must also have their own culture, their 
own clubs and their own feeling of self-worth. 

A highlight of the symposium was a visit by Maria Wallis- 
furth, a hearing woman who wrote an important book last year 
about her deaf mother and father. The book describes the 
problems, fears and joys of a deaf woman born at the turn of 
the century who lives through World War |, economic chaos 
and the rise of Hitler. Mrs. Wallisfurth was an only child be- 
cause the Nazi government sterilized her parents and thousands 
of other “‘subhuman types.” 

Three major symposiums were held in Europe in the fall 
of 1981, in addition to the one sponsored by UNESCO in Paris. 

In early October, about 200 broadcasters, educators and 
deaf people converged on Linz, Austria, for the First Interna- 
tional Symposium on Television for the Hearing-Impaired. 
Most of the participants were from European countries, but 
there were also representatives from WGBH-TV Boston (“The 
Captioned ABC News’’) and from California School for the 
Deaf in Riverside. Dr. Strahan, from Riverside, also made a 
presentation on behalf of the National Captioning Institute 
(NCI). 

Participants met for four days to discuss and compare ways 
of serving deaf and hearing-impaired people through television. 
At the conclusion they issued a strongly worded resolution 
calling on broadcasters to increase the number of TV shows 
for deaf and hearing-impaired viewers, particularly news and 
public affairs shows. They also called for more TV production 
by and for deaf people and they insisted that deaf people 
should be included in the planning and development of all 
new applications of television. 

Then, early in November, a group of parents and deaf peo- 
ple gathered in Belgium to demand that deaf children should 
be instructed in Flemish, not French. They said that, of 
course, signs should continue to be used, but they felt spoken 
French was not suitable for them. The bitter debate, often 
breaking into violence in some places, has pitted hearing 
Flemish speakers against French speaking people in Belgium. 
This was the first time that deaf people became involved in 
the controversy. 

And, at about the same time in Zurich, Switzerland, there 
was a gathering of the Swiss Association of Parents of Hearing- 
Impaired Children. The symposium turned out to be a debat- 
ing arena between educators like Germany’s Professor Lowe 
and Holland’s van Uden, who advocate oral teaching methods, 
and the new wave of Sign Language proponents, mostly from 
Hamburg in northern Germany. The several deaf people in at- 
tendance mostly sided with the Sign Language proponents. 

At one point towards the end of the symposium, a Swiss 
deaf man gave a passionate plea for acceptance of Sign Lan- 
guage. He used such words as “‘inhuman” and “irresponsible” 
in condemning oral teaching methods. 

There was agreement on only one point: there is a crying 
need in Switzerland for more interpreters, whether for oral 
or signing deaf people. = 

(Translated by Ernest Gill — Thank you, Mr. Gill! — From 
Deutsche Gehdrlosen-Zeitung, Jan. 20, 1982) 
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13TH WGD VOLLEYBALL 


Ernie Epps explains why he left his 
long-time sport of basketball to play 
volleyball for the United States team 
in the recent ‘Deaf Olympics” in Co- 
logne, West Germany. 

“| wanted to be challenged more,”’ 
the Benton, Ky. native said. 

Challenges are nothing new to Epps. 
Born deaf, he now teaches in a day 
school for the deaf in Los Angeles, Ca. 
Epps, 29, has excelled in academics and 
sports since enrolling at the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf in Danville as a 
child. Although he participated in foot- 
ball, baseball and track in high school, 
his love has long been basketball. He 
was a standout at KSD and then later 
at Gallaudet College, where he earned 
a degree in mathematics. 

In 1977, he played for the U.S. bas- 
ketball team in the World Games for 
the Deaf in Bucharest, Romania. The 
team won a gold medal. Basketball is 
number one in the country, so the U.S. 
always wins. Epps had planned to play 
with the same team again in the recent 
World Games, as he was one of 12 play- 
ers selected for the team. However, he 
was asked to switch to volleyball and 
did so after accumulating only one year 
of volleyball experience in all the years 
he has played sports. 

“| knew the basketball team would 
win and | wanted to be challenged 
more. In basketball, | could be a one- 
man team, but not in volleyball. It’s 
more of a team sport,” Epps said. 

A 6’5”’, 200 Ib. athlete, Epps played 
middle blocker and hitter on the 10- 
(LEFT) THE U.S. WOMEN’S VOLLEYBALL SEXTET 


member volleyball team. After the 
starting six players, he was next on the 
roster. The team finished fourth among 
eight teams in the World Games — the 
best finish ever for the United States 
team. Epps said he wants to play vol- 
leyball again in the ’85 “Deaf Olym- 
pics’”’ in Los Angeles. ‘My goal is to get 
a medal,’’ he said. 

Epps also said he likes volleyball be- 
cause he thinks he can be a good player 
longer than he could in basketball. His 
coach in Los Angeles, Frank Rubio, 
played until he was 46 and then he was 
forced to quit with a knee injury. Rubio 
played on the Japanese-Korean Nation- 
al team, and has coached eight former 
hearing Olympians. 


port 


y Art Kruger 


Epps’ wife, Terry, a Californian na- 
tive, went to West Germany as manager 
of the U.S. men’s volleyball team. Her- 
self a hearing person, Terry said the 
meeting of deaf athletes from all over 
the world was interesting because the 
players encountered no language barri- 
érs; 

“Their Sign Language is different, 
but it’s all based on vision, so every- 
body could understand everybody. It’s 
fascinating that there’s no communica- 


tions problem among people from that 
many countries,” she said. 

Mrs. Epps, a teacher of deaf chil- 
dren, as acollege student became inter- 
ested in working with the deaf, after 
growing up with a deaf brother. She 
met Epps while both were working on 
Master’s degrees at California State 
University at Northridge. They married 
in 1977 and spent their honeymoon on 


Epps’ first trip to the “Deaf Olympics.” 


Although his new interest is volley- 
ball, Epps said he will not stop playing 
basketball. He was amember of the Los 
Angeles Club of the Deaf that won four 
straight AAAD national championships 
from 1975 to 1978, and also played for 
the Hollywood Silent Recreation Club 
that took the AAAD crown in 1981. 

It is true that many of us are pleased 
with the strong second place finish of 
our women’s volleyball team in the 
World Games for the Deaf in Cologne, 
as well as the fairly good showing the 
U.S. men’s team had in beating West 
Germany and Holland, while losing to 
Bulgaria by a close score, and losing to 
the powerhouse Soviet Union by re- 
spectable scores. 

However, we will have to say ‘‘close, 
but not good enough.” There is a great 
deal left to be desired in the manner of 
how we select and train our volleyball 
players, both men and women, both 
long and short term. Himself a former 
player on the U.S. men’s volleyball 
team and also in the past worked with 
individuals in setting up the present 
AAAD National Volleyball Biannual 
Tournament and a Team Director of 
the United States WGD Committee, 
Gene E. Carr made the following report 


Jinished bridesmaid to the Soviet Union once again, but Coach Peg Worthington wasn't disappointed. “The American girls 


did everything expected of them. They were super.” The players, left to right: SITTING — Linda Tucker Murashige (11), Los Angeles, CA; Coach Peg Worthington, Seabrook, MD; 


Luanne Barron (1), Council Bluffs, IA; KNEELING 


left to right: SITTING 


Mike Farnady (1), Cheverly, MD; STANDING ~ Kenneth Clark (10), Riverside, CA; Ray Lehmann (5), West Trenton, 
Chunchula, AL; John Roberts III (11), Riverside, CA; and Ron Bobby (12), Roseville, CA. 
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Olivia Schnoor (9), 
Prodigalidad (7), San Diego, CA; Vicki Kitsembel (5), Tucson, AZ; STANDING 
Nancy Mumme (6), Edna, TX; and Debby Sampson (8), Winnetka, IL. (RIGHT) 
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Washington, DC; Evon Boecker (2), Bleiblerville, TX; Wanda LaCoure (4), Norwalk, CA; Laura 
Diana Simonson, Mesa, AZ; Becky Clark (3), Memphis, TN; Pamela Walker (12), Kenosha, WI; 
THE U.S. MEN'S VOLLEYBALL TEAM showed much improvement in Cologne. The players, 
Player-Coach Ken Murashige (2), Los Angeles, CA; Andy Unger (6), Berwyn, PA; Manager Terry Epps, Canoga Park, CA; Jeff Dichter (7), Greenbelt, MD; 
NJ; Ernie Epps (4), Canoga Park, CA; Terry Dahlgren (3), 
(Photos by Andy Hern, Morganton, NC) 


as to the reasons that we lost in both 
men’s and women’s volleyball in Co- 
logne: 

Women — “I will not take anything 
away from this fine dedicated group. 
The women’s team played very well 
and always had excellent spirit and 
coaching. They had little trouble beat- 
ing the countries in their group and in 
the semis, that is, until they faced Rus- 
sia. It was a matter of playing experi- 
enced veterans — older, taller, tougher. 
Truly, it was the lack of experience our 
girls had in international competition 
that did the girls in, in spite of the ef- 
forts of our dedicated coach, Peg 
Worthington. We need to have our U.S. 
women’s team to play in tougher levels 
of competition to be ready. Physically, 
we need more height overall or more 
leaping ability as the girls, with the ex- 
ception of two, were too short. 

Men — “I would say maybe one 
more good blocker and spiker would 
have made the difference, plus a strong- 
er bench. This volleyball team did not 
lack in athletic ability, in fact they were 
exceptional. A combination of a little 
more teamwork and more experienced 
offensive play would surely have made 
that small difference between winning 
and losing to Russia and Bulgaria. 

‘| had been constantly amazed, over 
the last three WGD competitions, that 
our U.S. volleyball teams could com- 
pete well with only one to three weeks 
training with players from all over the 
country in training camp before the ac- 
tual competition. This is never enough 
time. As | see it, most of the players 
had a good fundamental knowledge of 
the basics of power volleyball, they 
were usually in good shape, they usually 
played often enough in their home- 
towns or in school, they usually had 
some good coaching. In short, they 
were good material with some height, 
spiking, and defensive ability. The 
problem is that the players do not really 
know each other long enough with a 


few exceptions, and cannot develop a 
feel for each other on the defensive and 
offensive movements, and how to react 
under actual game conditions and un- 
der tremendous pressure. Usually the 
U.S. team has never played more than 
two or three matches as a unit before 
the World Games competition. If we 
continue under the present setup, then 


we can never win a gold medal.” 
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Results of the 13th WGD volleyball games 


WOMEN 
Group A 


USA beat Holland 154, 15-3, 15-8; Canada beat 
West Germany 15-8, 17-15, 1546; USA best West 
Germany 15-6, 15-10, 15-2; Canada beat Holland 
15-8, 154, 15-10; USA beat Canada 15-3, 15-3, 
15-11; Holland beat West Germany 15-11, 9-15, 
11-15, 15-6, 16-14. 


Group B 
Russia beat Japan 15-0, 15-4, 15-4; Denmark won 


over Israel on forfeit; Russia won over Israel on for- 
feit; Denmark beat Japan 15-1, 11-15, 15-7, 11-15, 
15-7; Russia beat Denmark 15-1, 15-3, 15-12; Ja- 


pan won over Israel on forfeit. 


7th Place 

West Germany won over Israel on forfeit. 
5th Place 

Japan beat Holland 15-11, 15-5, 15. 


Semifinals 

USA beat Denmark 15-5, 15-5, 15-46; Russia beat 
Canada 15-3, 15-7, 1540. 

3rd Place 

Denmark beat Canada 6-15, 15-0, 15-9, 12-15, 15-9. 
Championship 

Russia beat USA 15-7, 15-3, 15-9. 


MEN 

Group A 

Russia beat Italy 15-9, 15-17, 12-15, 17-15, 16-14; 
Finland beat Japan 9-15, 15-9, 15-12, 15-8; Russia 
beat Japan 15-7, 15-3, 15-5; Italy beat Finland 
15-7, 7-15, 15-7, 16-14; Russia beat Finland 10-15, 
15-4, 15-3, 13-15, 15-9; Italy beat Japan 15-13, 
15-7, 15-8. 

Group B 


Bulgaria beat Holland 15-2, 15-12, 15-6; USA beat 
West Germany 15-2, 15-7, 15-3; Bulgaria beat West 
Germany 15-3, 15-3, 15-11; USA beat Holland 
15-13, 15-9, 15-4; Bulgaria beat USA 15-11, 15-13, 
15-5; Holland beat West Germany 154, 15-12, 
15-13. 

7th Place 

Japan beat West Germany 15-11, 15-10, 15-10. 


5th Place 
Finland beat Holland 15-10, 1546, 15-9. 


Semifinals 

Russia beat USA 15-7, 15-7, 15-10; Italy beat Bul- 
garia 5-15, 15-13, 15-12, 15-8. 

3rd Place 

Bulgaria beat USA 15-12, 15-2, 15-7. 
Championship 

Russia beat Italy 15-17, 13-15, 15-2, 15-13, 15-5. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HEARING DOG, INC. 


5901 EAST 89TH AVENUE 
HENDERSON, COLORADO 80640 


(301) 287-EARS, Voice or TDD 


ALL DOGS ARE TRAINED IN OBEDIENCE AND ARE 
CUSTOM-TRAINED FOR SOUNDS SUCH AS: DOOR 
KNOCK. DOOR BELL, SECURITY BUZZER, TELEPHONE, 
BABY CRY, SMOKE ALARM, ALARM CLOCK AND ANY 
SOUND WHICH MAY INDICATE DANGER. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE TO THE RECIPIENT 


THE ORIGINAL TRAINERS OF HEARING DOGS... 

AGNES MC GRATH, SINCE 1975, WHO DID THE FIRST 
PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED HEARING DOGS; 

MARTHA FOSS, SINCE 1976; AND SAND! KILSTRUP, 
SINCE 1977... HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TRAINED OVER 
250 DOGS THAT HAVE BEEN PLACED ALL OVER THE U.S. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


INTERNATIONAL HEARING DOG, INC. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION. 
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US WIN’S GOLD IN MEN’S AND WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 


The twin daughters of Vince and 
Helen Murphy received a warm recep- 
tion from the Town of Philadelphia, 
NY on their return home from a tri- 
umphant ‘Deaf Olympics” in Cologne, 
West Germany. Jayne and Jeanne re- 
turned late Saturday night, August 8, 
1981, to find porch lights in the village 
left on for them, but the formal wel- 
come and appreciation “Murphy Twins 
at Philadelphia’ was Sunday, August 
Oth. 

The girls were members of the U.S. 
team which took a gold medal in bas- 
ketball at the World Games for the 
Deaf. Jeanne was a first game starter, 
while Jayne started in the second game 
toward the U.S. victory. The Americans 
whipped Spain 84-23 and France 71- 
23. France took the silver medal by 
beating Spain 46-32. 

The twins, their parents, a brother 
Mike and their grandmother, Mary 
Murphy, were escorted from their home 
in cars to the American Legion Hall by 
the Philadelphia Fire Department color 
guard, fire department members and 
auxiliary. Participating in the ceremo- 
nies were Mayor Wayne Huntress and 
several town officials as well as several 
officers of the Legion and Auxiliary of 
the Markwick Post. 

Mayor Huntress read a proclamation 
declaring the day one for the Murphy 
twins. Citations were presented to the 
girls by the Legion and its auxiliary, 
and the Mayor gave them keys to the 
village, the first time this has been done 
for anyone. And Fire Chief Bob Inger- 
son expressed the admiration of the 
community for the twins’ accomplish- 


ment, and told them that a gift from 
the fire department was a flag that had 
flown over the nation’s capitol on July 
29th, the date of the ‘Deaf Olympics”’ 
victory. Following the ceremony, the 
crowd enjoyed cakes which were decor- 
ated with a basketball motif, and 
punch. 

Perhaps no team at the North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf training camp 
worked harder the first three days of 
the training than the girls basketball 
team. The squad’s 14 members hustled 
through several hours of practice during 
midday workouts. Then for 90 minutes 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
night, the team held a mini tryout at a 
nearby Freedom High School gym. Two 
athletes had to be pared from the team 
since only 12 players could dress for 
the World Games. The other two would 
become team managers. 

The somewhat ticklish situation de- 
veloped because all of the 14 selectees 
had raised $4,000 each, so the officials 
determined that a three-day mini try- 
out would be held. The problem was 
primarily due to “‘first-yearitis.” This 
was the first year that women’s basket- 
ball was included in the World Games 
for the Deaf. However, all 14 players 
agreed to participate in this tryout. 

Five judges graded the athletes in 
four major categories: (1) natural abil- 
ity (quickness, jumping and running); 
(2) basketball ability (shooting, passing, 
dribbling, rebounding, defense and piv- 
oting); (3) team concept (attitude, 
team play, positioning, size, battle, ef- 
fort and promptness) and (4) profes- 
sional judgment. 


After the tryouts the judges trimmed 
two players from the 14-player roster 
to meet WGD regulations. One of them 
chose to accompany the team as mana- 
ger, while the other returned home. 

The top scores of the USA women’s 
basketball team in two World Games 
were: Wummer 35, Marlow 22, Mitchell 
19, O’Neill 16, Byers 16, Dyer 13, Mor- 
rongiello 11, Jayne Murphy 8, Jeanne 
Murphy 5, Pyser 5, Scannel 5, and 
Deane 1. 

In men’s basketball, the U.S. quintet 
won its seventh straight basketball gold 
at the World Games. The Uncle Sam’s 
men now have won 35 games in a row 
since competition began in 1957. 

The basketball games for both men 
and women were played at the 2,000- 
set Sporthalle in the Mungersdorfer 
Stadion sports complex, but the finals 
in men’s basketball were played at the 
6,000-seat Deutzer Sporthalle across 
the Rhine River. And when the U.S. 
men’s basketball team played the sport- 
halles were packed. But when the Unit- 
ed States didn’t play, the crowds were 
small. 

After skipping a first-round game 
against Canada when the Canadians 
withdrew from competition, and taking 
resounding wins over Yugoslavia and 
Sweden, Uncle Sam’s men met the Rus- 
sians for the first time in the history of 
WGD basketball as the Soviet Union fi- 
nally delegated its first-ever basketball 
team to the XIV World Games. Natur- 
ally the Russians needed the win over 
the mighty U.S. team very badly, but 
the American five was a fastbreak team 
and just ran by them and won handily. 


(LEFT) FIRST U.S. WOMEN'S BA SKETBALL TEAM EVER IN WORLD GAMES ~ The American all-star players, left to right: KNEELING ~ Jayne Murphy, Philadelphia, NY; 
Bobbie Mitchell, Mooresboro, NC; Maria Morrongiello, Bricktown, NJ; Sara Wummer, Sinking Springs, PA; Jeanne Murphy, Philadelphia, NY; Linda Deane, Northfield, MA; 


STANDING ~ Coach Carolyn Goodpaster, Tucson, AZ; Sally 


; nae Scannell, Phoenix, AZ; Vicki Marlow, New Castle, IN; Jo-Ann O'Neill, North Attleboro, MA; Rhonda Dyer Kansas 
City, MO; Scarlet Byers, Phoenix, AZ; and Felice Pyser, Massapequa, NY. (RIGHT) THE U.S. IS STILL UNDEFEATED IN WGD BASKETBALL 
the U.S. wina seventh straight basketball gold and 35 games in a row since 1957 are, left to right: KNEELING 


The all-star players who helped 


Ernie Goodis, Greenville, NC; Stacy Rogers, Durham, NC; Craig 


Brown, Kannapolis, NC; Coach Bill Schymaa, Beltsville, MD; Jimmy Newsome, Washington, DC; Danny Sellick, Kings Park, NY; David Hamilton, Lexington, KY; STANDING — 


Jerry Dartez (Manager), Houston, TX; Mike Aubry, Peru, IL; Frank Tobeck, Houston, TX; Mike Torres, Bronx, 


Charles Clay, Dickinson, TX. 


NY; Mike Ashford, Chicago, IL; Fred Poole, Jackson, MI; and 
(Photos by Andy Hern, Morganton, NC) °* 


0 eee ee ee 


“Defense is what turned it around 
for us,’”’ said Coach Bill Schyman, an 
AAAD Hall of Famer. “Our boys just 
came out there with fire in their eyes. 
They wanted to beat the Russians so 
badly since we left Morgantown. It was 
a moral victory.” 

The Soviet team was coached by a 
woman, but Schyman said she was a 
good one and really knew basketball. 
And following the U.S. victory against 
Poland in the finals for the fourth con- 
secutive time, Coach Schyman gave 
credit to the Polish team for a tight 
game until the final 10 minutes. ‘‘They 
played a well-organized game,” he said. 
“They used a lot of finesse, they exe- 
cuted well and they controlled the 
game. Most of the time they forced us 
to play their game.” 

Schyman said the turning point 
came late in the first half when the 
U.S. called time out. “I told the play- 
ers if they don’t start following the 
plays, I’d put them on the bench,” he 
said. “That got them fired up.” 

And Schyman had the following to 
say about his team in his recent letter 
to us: “‘I really miss my players as | of- 
ten remember what a wonderful exper- 
ience | had in coaching this 12 all-star 
team. They were great, especially when 
they worked and practiced hard togeth- 
er as one team. | am really very, very 
proud to be a part of the USA basket- 
ball team.” 


Results of all games: 


Group A 

Poland 96, France 73 (51-46); Russia 118, Finland 
62 (61:33); Poland 137, Finland 38 (57-22); Russia 
122, France 68 (72-41); Poland 106, Russia 102 
(OT) (47-40); France 94, Finland 65 (55-23). 
Group B 

USA 2, Canada 0 (forfeit); Sweden 83, Yugoslavia 
80 (OT) (38-36); USA 102, Yugoslavia 55 (46-28); 
Sweden 2, Canada 0; USA 104, Sweden 61 (54-18); 
Yugoslavia 2, Canada 0. 

7th Place 

Finland 2, Canada 0. 

5th Place 

France 77, Yugoslavia 75 (42-44). 

Semifinals 

Poland 79, Sweden 71 (35-35); USA 114, Russia 
72 (5941). 

Third Place 

Russia 55, Sweden 42 (28-27). 

Championship 

USA 89, Poland 59 (45-32). 


Top Scorers 

Sicardi (France), 32.2 av. per game; J. Rosojek (Po- 
land), 25.4; Yurksha (Russia), 24.6; Giergun (Po- 
land), 21.6; Masko (Sweden), 21.8; S. Zwolinski 
(Poland), 19.4; Malashenkov (Russia), 18.8; Garcin 
(France), 18.2; Newsome (USA), 15.0; Ashford 
(USA), 14.8. ’ 


Total Points Scored by USA Players 

in the Tournament 
Newsome 60, Ashford 59, Torres 51, Hamilton 46, 
Brown 41, Poole 35, Goodis 26, Sellick 45, Tobeck 
12, Aubry 15, Rogers 12, Clay 11. 
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AUDIO DOGS 
—— FOR SALE —— 


Experience again, or perhaps for the first time, the feeling of secu- 
rity Knowing you can “‘hear’’ the sounds in your household requir- 
ing your immediate attention. 


Audio Dogs are carefully trained to alert and lead their deaf 
Owners to a: 


® ringing door bell 
# kettle boiling 


® baby crying 
® buzzing smoke detector 


m and a number of other sounds 


For detailed information simply write to: 


T. H. Bear 
Box 426 or call 
Holden, Alberta (403) 688-3653 


Canada, TOB 2CO evenings 


The Northeastern University 


SIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 


announces a 


SYMPOSIUM 
ON AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE 


Saturday, May 8, 1982 9:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 


TO STUDY AND CELEBRATE: 
the language and culture of Deaf Americans 
the literature and poetry created by Deaf artists 


the role of American Sign Language in the American university 


WITH PRESENTATIONS BY: 
DENNIS COKELY JAMES GEE 


BONNIE HUGHES ROBERT JOHNSON 
ELLA MAE LENTZ HOLBROOK ROBINSON 


SAMUEL SUPALLA 
JUDY KEGL 
MARIE JEAN PHILIP 


In the Ell Center Ballroom Northeastern University 


Registration: $15.00 ($10.00 for students) 


Boston, MA 


For information: Registration deadline: 


April 15th 


Cathy Cogen 

(617) 437-3064 (voice) Conference Coordinator 
(617) 437-3067 (TTY) Sign Language Programs 
276 Holmes 
Northeastern University 
Boston, MA 02115 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, DC 20002 


Accepting 
Applications 


for Tenure 
Track 


Position: 


Gallaudet College, a liberal arts col- 
lege for the deaf, may be seeking one 
full-time English Instructor (salary ne- 
gotiable) or Assistant Professor (salary 
negotiable) beginning in June, 1982, 
who is prepared to teach in its remedi- 
al/developmental language program. 


REQUIRED: For Assistant Professor, 
a doctoral degree in English or allied 
field; for Instructor, an M.A. or M.Ed. 
plus a proven willingness to pursue 
studies in a doctoral program. 


PREFERRED: Experience in one or 
more of the following: teaching Eng- 
lish to the deaf, TESOL, individualized 
language programs, remedial/develop- 
mental language programs; fluency in 
Sign. Because of its mission of serving 
deaf students, individuals who already 
possess Sign Language skills or who are 
deaf (hearing-impaired) are encouraged 
to apply. Qualified individuals without 
these skills must be willing to attend an 
8-week orientation program for training 
in Sign Language and fingerspelling, for 
which a stipend is paid. Contact J. L. 
Madachy, English Department. 


Deadline for submitting applications: 
March 22, 1982. 


Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 


Action Employer 
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At the crossroads of America . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a m., and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 

services for the deaf 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216) 836-5531 Voice 


MARANATHA A/G DEAF CHURCH 
5511 W. Burleigh 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m., Morning Worship 
10:45 a.m., Sunday Evening, 6:30 p.m., 
Wed. Eve., Bible Study & Prayer, 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor 
Rev. Hedy L. Miller 
Phone Voice & TTY 
(414) 355-9258 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf 
BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assembiles of God 
327 S$. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m, Worship Hour, 10.45 a.m. 


Gospel Hour, 6:30 pm 
All services in Total communication 
Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to. . 
MIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
536 $. Snelling Ave., St. Paul, MN 55116 
Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a.m.; Bible study 9:30 
a.m.; morning worship 10:50 a.m.; evening worship 

7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Ecton M. Post, Pastor 
All services in total communication. Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614. 


When in the New York City area, visit. . . 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave. 
Elizabeth, NJ 07208 
Sunday School--10:00a.in. 
Worship Service--11:00a.m. 
Wednesday Bible study--8:00 p.in. 
All services in Total Communication, Monthly 
captioned movies. 
The Rev. Crott M. Pentz, Pastor. 
Phone (201) 355-9568 


FREDERICK DEAF ASSEMBLY 
OF GOD 


Maryland 194 South of Walkersville 
North of Frederick 
In Education Way of Calvary 
Assembly of God 
Sunday School: 10:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 11:00 a.m. 
Friday Evening Bible Study at 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Ronald P. Simmons, Pastor 
Voice: 301-663-1962 
TTY: 301-662-7921 


You are welcome to worship with usat... 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
2100-44th Street S.W. 
Grand Rapids, MI 49509 
Sunday Worship services interpreted in sign 
at 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 
Pastor M. Wayne Benson 
Minister to the Deaf: Paul Frigoli 
Interpreters: Russ and Nella Hager 
Telephone: (616) 453-8013 (voice and TTY) 
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_ BAPTIST 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH ... welcomes you! 
100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 a 


Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 
Full church program for the deaf 
Sunday School, 9:00 am., worship service 10:30 
a.m., church training, 6:00 p.m., Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 
81 Licking View Dr., Heath, 0. 43055 
Phone (614) 522-3600 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 

Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 

service, 6:30 p.m. 
Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 
1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 9:45 a.m. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


“A Church Secking to Serve... .Not Just 
Survive!”” 
Explore exciting “Frontiers in baith” with 
us in our Sunday School at 9:45 a.m., wor- 
ship servjces at 10:55 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., 
and Wednesday Bible study at 7:00 p.m. 


Mrs. Leroy Spillvards, Interpreter 
Mike Huckabee, Pastor 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 
11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 
Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel! at 1050 am and 
7:00 pm 
Worship With Us 


Come and learn God's word at . . 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenty Dr., Oakiand, Calif. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 1la.m.& 7pm. 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible and prayer, 
7:30 p.m 
Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor James L. Parker, B.S,M Div,Th M 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


FAITH BAPTIST TEMPLE 
5627 New Cut Rd., Loulsville KY 40214 

Voice/TTY (502) 361-9296 
The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun- 
day worship services at 11 a.m. and 6 p.m, Wednes- 
day evening service at 7 p.m 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 

Interpreters: A.C. and Wanda McCann 

When in Louisville, KY, find a friendly welcome! 
Your deaf and hearing friends at Faith Baptist 
Temple. 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH 
1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterlo. |A 50701 
ALL SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Services at 10:30 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Ladies Bible Study Tuesday 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Service at 7:00 p.m. 

Telephone: (319) 232-3120 (TTY) 
(319) 234-4208 (voice) 
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LOUISIANA BAPTIST CONVENTION 
DEAF MINISTRY / CHURCH DIRECTORY 


Deaf Ministries Office 
Louisiana Baptist Building 
1250 MacArthur Drive 
P.O. Box 311, Alexandria, LA 71301 
Main Number - (318) 448-3402 
TDD - (318) 442-1920 
LA Toll Free - (800) 622-6549 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Emmanuel Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
430 Jackson Street 

P.O. BOX 866 

Alexandria, Louisiana 71301 
318/442-7773 

Sunday School - 9:30 A.M. - 

Sunday Morning Worship - 10:45 A.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper - 5:15 P.M. 


BASTROP 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
620 East Madison Ave. 

Bastrop, Louisiana 71220 
318/281-6885 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Church Training (Sun.) - 6:00 P.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 


Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:30 P.M. 
AMITE: BATON ROUGE: 


First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

Comer of Laurel and Olive Streets 

P.O. BOX 272 

Amite, Louisiana 70422 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 7:00 P.M. 
Monthly fellowships for the deaf are held the 
first Friday each month at 7:30 P.M. across the 


street in an old church. Wednesday Night Bible Study - 6:30 P.M. 
Church phone - 504/748-7135 BOSSIER CITY: 


BAKER: Barksdale Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
Northside Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 2535 Barbara Street 


2400 Debra Drive Bossier City, Louisiana 71112 

Baker, Louisiana 70714 318/742-1641 

504/775-2082 Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. Sunday Moming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Sunday Moming Worship - 11:00 A.M. Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Sign Language Classes - Wednesday 6:00 P.M. for § wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 
youth and adults 


First Baptist Deaf Mission 

529 Convention Street 

P.O. Box 1309 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

504 / 343-8324 

Sunday School - 9:00 A.M. 

Morning Worship - 10:30 A.M. 
Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper - 


Wednesday-Bible Class for Deaf - 6:30 P.M. 


HOUMA 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
901 West Main 

Houma, Louisiana 70360 
504/851-2520 

Sunday School - 9:00 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 10:15 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:20 P.M. 
LAFAYETTE: 

First Baptist Deaf Chapel 

1301 Lafayette Street 

P.O. Box 2518 

Lafayette, Louisiana 70502 
318/233-1412 Voice/ TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice/ TTY (Home) 
Sunday Morning Worship-9:45 A.M. 
Sunday Bible Study-11:00 A.M. 


LAKE CHARLES: 

Sale Street Baptist Deaf Chapel 
1631 West Sale Road 

P.O. Box 5215 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70606 
318/477-3463 Voice /TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice / TTY (Home) 
Sunday Bible Study - 6:00 P.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 


MONROE: 

Parkview Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
1001 Forsythe 

Monroe, Louisiana 71201 
318/325-3174 

MORGAN CITY: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
822 East Boulevard 

Morgan City, Louisiana 70380 
504/384-5920 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


NATCHITOCHES: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

508 Second Street 

Natchitoches, Loulsiana 71457 

318/352-3737 

Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. . 
Sunday Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. | 
(Partial interpretation for children with an . 
extended session) | 


NEW ORLEANS: 

Baptist Deaf Mission 

6118 Canal Boulevard 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70124 

504 / 482-3109 Voice / TTY 
504/486-6231 Voice /TTY 

Sunday School - 9:15 A.M. 

Sunday Morning Worship - 10:30 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 6:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:00 P.M. 
Office Open Monday - Friday- 

8:00 A.M. - 3:30 P.M. 

Movies on 2nd and 4th Weekend of each month 
Regular Sunday Evening Fellowships 


RUSTON: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
200 South Trenton 

Ruston, Louisiana 71270 
318/255-4628 


SHREVEPORT: 
First Baptist Church Deaf Mission 
543 Ockley Drive 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71106 
318/865-0994 TTY or Voice 
Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. Dodd Hall No. 125 
Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. - Frost Chapel 
Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall No. 125 
Wednesday Family Supper - 5:00 P.M. - 
Fellowship Hall 
Bible Study - 6:45 P.M. - Fellowship Hall No. 6 
Friday Recreation Night - 7:00 P.M. 
Activity Building (once a month) 
Captioned Films - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall 
No. 125 (twice a month) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fia. 
Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School, 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 9:00 a.m., 
for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 a.m. 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 
Pastor: Arlo Elam 
Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


FIVE POINTS MISSIONARY 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


502 Jordan Street at the corner of Sauls 
Wilson, NC 27893 (919) 243-4149 


Welcomes You! 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 
Morning Worship 11:00 a.m. 
Evening Worship 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Services 6:30 p.m. 
All services interpreted 
If traveling I-95 in North Carolina 
stop to worship with us. 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 
The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor- 
ship 7:00 p.m, 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 
COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 


All services signed for the deaf Sunday services 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166— Main 
Street Exit. Phone 404-753-7025. 


When in the Nation’s Capital .. . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 


Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 | 


a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 


Dr. James F. Graves. Pastor 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams. Sponsors and Interpreters 
Sunday School: 9:45 a.m.s Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Activities regularly 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


When in Idaho, visit... . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, idaho 
Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 

Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 
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When in Albuquerque area, welcome to.... 
MONTGOMERY BLVD. CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 
7201 Montgomery Bivd., NE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87109 

Bible Class 9:30 a.m.; Worship 8:15 a.m. & 5:00 
p.m. Wednesday Bible Class 7:00 p.m. 

Larry Schwarz, Deaf Minister 

Jean Burch, Interpreter 


In Los Angeles area, worship at 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Hellotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 
Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational! Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


FAITH CHURCH 
A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 60137 
Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.,; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. 


MEMORIAL DR. CHURCH OF CHRIST 
747 South Memorial Dr. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74112 
Bible Study 9:30 a.m. 
Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Sun. Eve. 6:00 p.m. 
Wed. Eve. 7:30 p.m. 
Tom Ramey, Deaf Minister 
Office (918) 832-0330 
Both TTY or Voice 
“MUST THE DEAF DIE WITHOUT CHRIST?” 
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Visiting the Gateway to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 


ST. THOMAS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1210 Locust St. 
St. Louls, MO 63103 
Services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 


The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michael’s Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 
Each Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis- 


copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 
1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 


The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings secend Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m, 
Rev. Edward Gray 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Serving the deaf in Southeastern Pennsylvania. A warm welcome 
awaits you at our services at 11:00 a.m. every Sunday, at the 
Seamen's Church Institute, 3rd and Arch Streets, in Olde 
Philadelphia (next door to Betsy Ross House!). For more 
information, write to: The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
P.O. Box 27459 Philadelphia, PA 19150 or call TTY (215)247-6454 
voice (215) 247-1059 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 


For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 


The Ven. Camille Desmarais, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 
Birmingham, —— 35214 
The Rev. AN dae Someree Steldemenn, Ex. Secy. 


St. Louls, Missouri e33 19 
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‘The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
209 East 16th Street 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 


Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


Welcome to... 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. LaVern Mass, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
Pastor's residence, TTY 722-0602 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 


Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert .}: Case, Pastor 

TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 
OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
John St. & Dexter Ave., Seattic, WA 


(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 


11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship 
Rev. Michael J, Hayes, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-5616468 Voice or TTY 
1 block-from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 
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ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Beicher and Highway 19) 


A church of the deat, by the deaf, for the deat. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the pastor. 
Services are every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. Bible class is 
every Sunday at 10:00 a.m, 531-2761 (TTY and voice) 
Rev. Prank Wagenknecht, Pastor 
Rev. Glen Borhart, Assistant Pastor 


We are happy to greet you at... 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 
S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m 
Every Sunday; Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship Serv- 
ice, 10:30 a.m, (interpreted) 
Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bi. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m 
Rev. C. Roland "G" Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at... 
JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday Schoo! 

during school year at 9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 
Just across the street from TSD. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 

(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 

The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
First and third Sunday of every month. 
Maryland and 15th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
807 WN. Stapley Dr., Mesa, Ariz. 
Rooms | and 1, 11:00 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lav Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louls, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


When in Nashville area, welcome to 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 
Bible study, 9:45 a.m., worship, 10:50 a.m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m 
Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807 — Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 
“Promoting Chnstianity Among the Deaf” 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 
CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
$455 Charles, St., Rockford, lil. 61108 
A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. 


ST. ANTHONY'S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and ‘‘C’”’ St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 

at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST — DEAF 
3325 S. 11th St., Abilene, TX 79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a.m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Raymond Blasingame, Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien, Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off I-280 at Starr 

Avenue exit— approx. 2 mi. straight east. 
Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 
Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


Roman Catholic 
immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, ill. 60126 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 
Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 
7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary- 
land 20784 
Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 
Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Director 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral Asst/Asst. Dir. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 


(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 
Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 
Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
*~ 24-Hour Educational Service (§04) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 
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ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2771 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80212 
Telephone: (303) 455-1968 (voice or TTY) 
Rev. Tom Coyte, Director/Pastor 
Family Classes: Sundays, 9:00 a.m. 
Mass: 10:00 a.m. (Summer: 5:30 p.m. Sat.) 


ST. BERNARD’S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 
Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
oe language. Socials immediately follow in the 
all. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 

CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 
Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


EPISCOPAL 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 


St. Mary’s Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: ist & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 

All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: lst & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 


Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil- 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 


The Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 


679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 


Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. Fellow- 
ship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m. Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Friday at 7:30 p.m. 
The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
45 Church Street, Hartford, CT 06103 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 53233 
(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com- 

munication. 


Wm, R. Newby, AHC 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 
EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Bivd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 
Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burnworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn- 
ing services—Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays — Cathedral 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804) 643-3589. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
St. John’s Church-St. Mary's Chapel 
6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 
TTY 301-439-3856 


St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamestown Rd. 

Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253 
0797. 
The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portiand, OR. 97218 
Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. | p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


TTY: (203) 278-0178 Voice: (203) 527-7231 
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DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
Every Sunday or 621-8950 10:00 AM 
Bible Class 11.00 AM 
Worship Service 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


In the Los Angeles urea... 
SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 
1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, CA 91202 
Sizned worship services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(212) 243-3195 (TTY/Voice) 


UNITED METHODIST 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 11:00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C.., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 
13580 Osborne St., Arieta, Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 

Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 

noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 
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National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 


Betty Oshman, Secretary-Treasurer 
20 Gordon Road 


I-rdenheim, PA 19118 


Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


1982 NCJD CONVENTION 
Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
August 4-8 1982 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 
Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


Salem Deaf Fellowship 
(Interdenominational) 


Meets in the Chapel of the First Free Methodist 
Church, 4455 Silverton Rd., Salem, OR 97305 


Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 
Sunday Morning Worship 10:50 a.m. 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:30 p,m. 


Bible Study Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. 


Rev. Kent Olney, Pastor 
Voice/TTY (503) 581-2006 


Enclosed is my check for: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
(J Individual Membership 
(9 Associate Membership 


(for clubs, organizations, agencies, etc.) 
[J Husband-Wife Membership 
(1) Family Membership 


(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American and The NAD Broadcaster) 


STATE 
[J Subscription only, $10.00 per year, $11.00 to foreign countries. 


Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-242-1212 
Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed. 
Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children's 
weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September through June. 


American Missions to the Deaf, Inc. 
Independent, Fundamental Mission Board 
~~—Foreign Missions in Jamaica and 

Central America 
——Bible Correspondence School 
~—Deaf and hearing missionary 
applications accepted 
Write for more information 


American Missions to the Deaf 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 425, Dept. DA 

State Line, PA 17263 


$15.00 
25.00 


25.00 
35.00 


ZAP 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 


1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 
“A friendly place to congregate” 


Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., . 6 


p.m.- -11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m. 1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 
eee as 


in Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF,INC. 


760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


cto 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, Ill. 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest .. . 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple aria eet Texas 75219 
Open Wi , Sat. eves 
TTY 2 a 522. 0380 


When in Denver, stop by 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. indianapolis, Ind. 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from... 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 

Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 


to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEWIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 
Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
Calif. 90006. 
Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Powney, Calif. 90242 


/ LRAD 
_ LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 
TTY (S01) S6S-4374 
7p.m.-l a.m.. Fridays & Saturdays 


_ When in New Hampshire, come to the . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 
ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, Il. 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
‘come and see us. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 


Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 


4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattie, Washington 98103 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
$30 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison;226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF,INC. 
4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 
Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
hy not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 
ist and 3rd oe evenings. Communicate 
as veer DeHaven, President, 2416 Blind 


ond Avenue, Lutz 33549, Telephone: 
(S13) 949-3423 (TTY). 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 


welcome you to “OKCAD” 
OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 
TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Saturday night. 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


So. Park Community Center 
4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, WA 98409 


Welcome—Open every 4th Saturday night 
of the month. 
Bill Fritch, President 
Jerry Pettie, Vice President 
Mary Bowlen, Secretary 
Joe Okada, Treasurer 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 

THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on Qnd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 


Henry P. Senft, Secretary 


“QUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive Miami Springs, FL 
33166 


Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 


Secretary: Clyde Cassady 


When in Orlando, please come to the... 
ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 


5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 | Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 


Open every 2nd Friday night. 


of each month. 


